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CULTIVATION OF INDIAN CORN. 


Its Value to the American Farmer.—With 
the exception of the grasses, including mead- 
ows and pasturage, Indian corn is by far the 
most important of any single product of the 
United States, agricultural or manufactured. 
The production of this grain for 1850, was 
returned by the United States Official Re- 
ports, as exceeding 592,000,000 bushels. 
The growth of that year must have been 
largely exceeded since. If we assume the 
quantity raised in a favorable season as 600,- 
000,000 bushels, and estimate it at 40 cents 
per bushel—which we think below its aver- 


age price—the value of one year’s crop of 


grain will reach the enormous sum of $240,- 
000,000. 

The Extent of its Cultivation.—There is no 
one object of agricultural attention so wide- 
ly diffused throughout the Union as Indian 
corn; none so generally adapted to every 
climate and soil; and none which, on the 
whole, is so useful, and subserves so great a 
variety of purposes. It grows successfully 
from the shores of Lake Superior to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific shores. Its maximum of production 
is immediately north of the Ohio river, in 
the States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; al- 
though some hundreds of miles either north 
or south of this latitude, it is, perhaps, one 
of the most profitable crops that can occupy 
the attention of the farmer. 

Its Adaptability to Soil and Climate is un- 
equaled by any other plant. Although a 
considerable and prolonged degree of heat is 
required to mature Indian corn, the clear, 
dry summer atmosphere of America is, al- 
most any where south of 47° north latitude, 
suited to ripening it. Its flexibility of char- 
acter enables it speedily to conform to the 
new circumstances under which it may be 
placed.. On removing the seed from the 
middle to the northern States, an immediate 








change takes place, which is increased by 
every subsequent move to a higher latitude. 
There we have the stalk diminished to a 
mere dwarf, not exceeding three to four and 
a half feet in height; bearing one or two di- 
minutive ears of rounded grains, deeply im- 
bedded in the cob, and ripening in a little 
more than sixty days after planting. The 
same seed, when removed to our southern 
latitudes, shoots up with stalwart growth, 
frequently reaching from 15 to 18 feet, and 
bearing a heavy ear, of large diameter, and 
loaded with long indented kernels, but slight- 
ly attached to the cob.* 


Its Uses.—Corn has formed no inconsid- 
erable portion of the food of men and ani- 
mals, from the first settlement of America 
to the present time. No one article of hu- 
man food has been made to assume so great 
a variety of combinations, nor has been pre- 
sented in so many and so attractive dishes, 
in every one of which it is highly relishable 
and perfectly wholesome. The Aborigines 
justly celebrate their green corn feasts, typi- 
fying as they do the most important and 
cherished of their earthly gifts. * At a later 
period of the year, with a small pouch of the 
ripened, roasted grains, they pursue their 
enterprizes of hunting and of war, for hun- 
dreds of miles through the trackless wilder- 
ness, with no other sustenance. 


Every domestic animal and fowl is fond of 
this grain, and eat it with equal voracity, 
whethergreen or ripened, raw or cooked ; 
and we much doubt if there is any other 
food that will produce, when fed to man or 
animals, a greater amount of flesh and fat, 
at the same cost of raising, than corn. 

Indian corn is made to subserve other pur- 
poses than those of food. It is extensively 
manufactured into starch; it has sometimes 
been converted into oil, and molasses ; and 
from no other article is drawn a tithe of the 
alcohol consumed in the United States, 
which is furnished by Indiancorn. The de- 
testable use that is made of the greater por- 
tion of this last product, evinces the ingenu- 
ity of man, in perverting to the vilest pur- 
poses, the best gift of a benignant Providence. 

* Since writing the above, we have conversed with the 
Rev. Mr. Tanner, a highly intelligent and truthful Native, 
who was born and is now settled near the Red River of the 
North, flowing into Hudson’s Bay, who says, fine crops of 
Indian corn, and wheat, are raised by the whites and 
natives at Pambina, (accent. on the last syllable, pro- 
nounced as aw,) at Fort Garry, near Lake Winepeg, and 
at Lake Manitoba, still farther‘north, about 52°. Long, fuil 
ears, with heavy, large kernels, of the white flint variety, 
are raised to the extent of 40 bushels or more per acre. 
But they can only maintain this standard of quality and 
productiveness so far north, by the careful selection of the 
largest and fullest ears for seed. 











As Forage.—Indian corn has of late years 
become an important element. We ques- 
tion if any of the grasses or clovers or vetch- 
es, can be made to yield a more abundant or 
profitable crop of green or dried food. The 
growth is certain, when judiciously sown, its 
yield large, and the stalks are nutritious and 
greedily devoured by all the herbiverous an- 
imals. ' 

The Soil for Indian Corn should always be 
friable, rich, and well drained. It is not es- 
sential, however, whether it be a light sand 
or a tolerably heavy clay, if the former be 
sufficiently adhesive, and the latter porous 
or thoroughly underdrained. A dry soil is 
required to make an early and sure growth, 
and a strong soil is necessary for a heavy 
growth. 

Preparation of the Soil.—Deep plowing is 
the best safeguard against drouth, and is es- 
sential to a large corn crop. If the soil is 
not deep enough to justify deep plowing one 
must be contented with a smaller yield, un- 
less you add largely of appropriate manures. 
A rich sod or growth of clover, when turned 
under, furnishes an excellent food for the 
growth of Indian corn. Whatever manures 
are used, should be plowed in, and thorough- 
ly incorporated with the soil. By distribut- 
ing them through it, the roots have a steady 
support during the entire growth of the corn; 
when, if placed in the hill, they would give 
an early and undue growth of stalk, which 
would not be sustained later in the season, 
and thus leave the grain only partially filled 
and shrunken. If the soil be stiff or cloddy, 
the harrow should be used till the ground is 
thoroughly mellow; and if this proves ineffi- 
cient, bring in-the heavy field-roller to.pul- 
verize the intractable clods. 

Manures Best Suited to Corn.—Scarcely 
any fertilizer comes amiss to the corn-field. 
Whatever its origin, whether vegetable, ani- 
mal or mineral, it is generally acceptable to 
corn; no matter if fresh or decompused, 
mixed or simple, all is greedily devoured by 
this voracious feeder. You can hardly put 
on too much manure for corn, nor is there 
any crop that better repays its application. 

Kinds of Seed.—There are numerous va- 
rieties of corn in use in every section of the 
country ; and these varieties are gradually 
changing by the different modes of cultiva- 
tion and selection, from the change of sea- 
sons, and other circumstances by which they 
may be surrounded. The best seed is al- 
ways that which is found to yield with the 
greatest abundance and certainty, on any 
given field. There is more of oil in some 
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as in the rice and pop corn; a greater pro- 
portion of gluten in others. But these dif- 
ferences in their relative composition are 
nearly immaterial for the general purposes 
ef feeding, and either may be most appro- 
priately raised, according as it is found to 
yield the greatest quantity of shelled pounds 
of grain per acre. 

Weight of Seed.—Regard should be paid 

to the weight per bushel, as there is some- 
times a difference of 15 or 20 per cent. in the 
weight of equal bulks. ‘The standard weight 
is 56 pounds ; but most sound, northern corn 
exceeds this, and in some instances has been 
known to weigh 64 pounds per bushel ; while 
most of the southern falls below 54 pounds. 
The season has much to do with weight, a 
very dry summer, like the last, giving a 
lighter grain than ordinary seasons ; while a 
wet or cold summer gives a kernel that 
shrinks much more in curing. We pur- 
chased a large quantity of choice northern 
white flint corn this winter, and found that 
it fell below the legal standard of weight, 
when, heretofore, the same kind of corn we 
have had from the same fields, for several 
previous years, has invariably exceeded the 
standard weight. 
“Selecting Seed.—Corn is greatly improved 
from year to year, by carefully selecting 
such ears as are longest, soundest, best 
filled, and most abundant on a single stalk. 
These should be carefully set apart before 
the stalks are cut, and allowed to ripen fully 
while standing in the field, without cutting 
the stalk either at the top or bottom, or trim- 
ming the leaves. The only justification for 
deviating from this rule is, when there is 
danger of frost ; then the whole stalk should 
be cut at the root, and stooked out till prop- 
erly cured. In planting, the small end of 
the ear should be rejected for seed. Some 
very careful farmers also throw by the irreg- 
ular kernels near the butt, but this we deem 
superfluous nicety. When kept dry, cool 
and free from air, the vitality of the seed, 
like wheat, may be deemed almost illimit- 
able. 

Preparing the Seed.—Manby soak the seed 
in a solution of saltpetre for 24 hours before 
planting ; others use urine, weak ley, brine, 
&c. A good steepis + lb. of saltpetre, 2 qts. 
of salt, 3 qts. of soft soap, added to 3 gallons 
of rain water. After soaking at blood-heat 
for 15 to 40 hours, roll in plaster and plant 
before the seed becomes dry. But when 
thus prepared, care must be used to deposit 
it in moist ground, or the incipient germ, 
which has started by the soaking, will be ar- 
rested and killed. While some have per- 
ceived no benefit from this practice, others 
have found great advantage in the more early 
and rapid growth of the plant. It has this 
certain benefit where crows and squirrels 
abound, it prevents the destruction of the 
seed by these marauders, as the taste of 
three or four of these pickled kernels suffices 
to drive them from the seed. Another pret- 
ty efficient preventive to these depredations, 
is to pour a pint of boiling tar diluted in 
water over a bushel of seed corn placed ina 
barrel, stirring the corn very briskly till ev- 
ery grain becomes coated with the tar- 








the season, the soil, and the climate. When 
danger from nipping frosts is no longer to be 
anticipated, and the ground is dry and warm, 
corn may be planted. The most economical 
way of deing this, is by the seed-planter. 
This is drawn by a horse and furrows the 
land, drops the seed in any required quanti- 
ty and at regular distances, and covers and 
rolls it at. a single operation, getting over 
eight to twelve acres per day, according to 
the distance of the rows, and all is accom- 
plished much more evenly than is usually 
done by hand. The use of this labor-saving 
implement, does not leave the hills in such 
accurate squares, as when the ground is fur- 
rowed at right angles, and the seed dropped 
by hand. But this is not of material conse- 
quence, when the harrow is used in subse- 
quent cultivation. If the ground is light, and 
especially, if either sandy or abounding in 
clods, the field-roller should be used to level 
and compact the surface. 

Distance of Planting.—A usual distance 
for northern or smaller corn is, in squares, of 
three to four feet, with three or four stalks 
in each hill. Light soils and larger corn re- 
quire a greater distance. 

Cultivating.—We have known a _ large 
field, and that not the best corn-land, to pro- 
duce at the rate of seventy bushels per acre 
without the useofahoe. Most people defer 
the cultivation too long. This gives the 
weeds a start, and requires much more labor 
to extirpate them than if commenced earlier. 
By starting the harrow lengthwise of the 
rows as soon as the plants show themselves 
above ground, the weeds will be pretty effec- 
tually eradicated, the soil kept loose, and 
the plants will grow apace. There should 
be sufficient grain planted, that you can af- 
ford to lose some plants by the harrow-teeth. 
The remaining ones, if somewhat disturbed 
in their nest, wil] thrive all the better for this 
rough usage. The cultivator may be subse- 
quently and frequently used between the 
rows; and if weeds get into the hills, the 
hand may be used for their removal. No 
plowing is necessary, unless the plants have 
been so long neglected, as to have permitted 
the weeds so large a growth as to require 
turning under. We believe in one deep and 
thorough plowing, with the sward or stubble 
plow, to be followed by the subsoil plow if 
necessary. Subsequent ‘to this, the only 
stirring of the earth is required at the sur- 
face to keep it light and rough so as to radi- 
ate and imbibe heat readily, and as a neces- 
sary consequence, to absorb largely of atmo- 
spheric moisture. The plow, or deeply- 
working with any implement, after the roots 
have struck out—which is very early in the 
life of plants—checks the growth and is a 
positive injury. We are no advocates for 
hilling the corn, unless ina stiff and moist 
soil; all sandy and light lands should be cul- 
tivated entirely level. When the corn be- 
gins to shade the ground, so as to check the 
growth of weeds, it may be safely left to 
itself. i 

Topping Corn was once almost universally 
in vogue, but is now generally discontinued. 
It is much better to cut it up by the roots: 





Time of Planting.—This must depend on| 





bind and place it in stooks, when the grain 
has become glazed, or there is any danger 
of frost or the stalks are required for fodder. 

Preserving the Stalks.—Many leave the 
stalks standing in the field and turn their cat- 
tle upon them to eat and trample in the mud 
as they choose. This waste can only be 
justified where there is more than can be 
eaten with economical management, and the 
labor of housing and preparing is greater 
than their value when properly fed. . No- 
where at the north can this slovenly method 
be justified. Wherever hay commands six 
to eight dollars per tun, cornstalks are worth 
taking care of, and this has been the case al- 
most every where in the United States dur- 
ing the last year ortwo. Thestalks should 
be left in stooks till thoroughly dried, (and 
they require a great deal of drying, whichis 
slowly accomplished at the season of the 
year when they are cured,) then placed se- 
curely in stacks or under sheds. Stacks 
should be made on a foundation of poles or 
timbers, and with large poles in the center 
to continue to the top. This will insure a 
current of air that effectually prevents injury, 
though the stalks may be put up somewhat 
uncured. Long exposure to the elements, 
wastes the nutritive and more relishable porg 
tions of the stalk, and when thus neglected, 
less will be eaten and this will not yield as 
much nutriment. 

Using Stalks for Fodder.—They are gene- 
rally fed by throwing on the ground uncut, 
but this is a wasteful practice, and it is sel- 
dom that they are half consumed unless the 
cattle are kept at the point of starvation. 
By cutting and crushing into small pieces 
with some of the best stalk-cutters, then 
moistened and sprinkled with chaff, meal, 
&c., all the stalks, leaves and tops will be 
greedily eaten; and thus fed, they will keep 
any thing but hard-working animals in excel- 
lent condition. The most observing north- 
ern farmers estimate the average value of 
cornstalks for fodder, to be greater than the 
entire cost of raising the crop, thus leaving 
the grain a clear profit. 

For Soiling, Indian corn has become an 
important article of cultivation of late years. 
We are confident it will soon become an in- 
dispensable staple, where much summer and 
winter forage is required. The growth is 
rapid and certain, the yield enormous, and 
the stalks and leaves are unsurpassed for 
producing a large flow of rich milk. It is 
equally useful when fed to all animals, as a 
substitute for clover or the grasses. When 
these fail, from a dry season or other cause, 
a crop of cornstalks is invaluable. The corn 
may be sown in drills, at the rate ofone and 
a half or two bushels of seed per acre ina 
rich soil, throughout the season of vegeta- 
tion. Two crops may be grown on the same 
field when early sown. Keep the soil loose 
and the weeds down till the young plants get 
a start, when they will take care of them- 
selves. The stalks may be cut and fed green, 
or cured and put by for winter feeding. 





He who marries a beauty only, is like a 
buyer of cheap furniture—the varnish that 
caught the eye will not endure the fireside 


blaze. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
POULTRY FEEDING—WHITE SHHANGHAIS. 


I was pleased to read your invitation for 
information relative to poultry, not because 
J desired or expected to write anything my- 
self, but-because of the importance (in my 
opinion) of thoroughly understanding the 
good, bad, or indifferent qualities of the sev- 
eral varieties of fowls, and the best means 
for their management, to make it profitable 
as well as a pleasure to keep them. I have 
for several years kept poultry, and during 
that time have tried the qualities of several 
varieties. Last season I kept a variety 
called the Wild West Indian Games, a very 
handsome bird, hardy and good layers. I 
have also tried the Brahma Pootras, Grey 
Shanghais, and last of all, the pure White 
Shanghais. 1am satisfied that your corre- 
spondent, W. D., never kept this last named 
variety; had he done so, I have no 
doubt but he would have made an exception 
in favor of these, in his general condemnation 
of the Shanghais—I agree with him as to the 
ordinary variety. The White, instead of 
being unsightly, unprofitable, gross feeders, 
coarse meated, &c., are exactly the reverse; 
being a very handsome fowl both in shape 


-and color, they are short-legged, have short, 


compact bodies, and as layers are superior 
to any kind of fowls that I have ever kept. 
They have continued to lay all winter, not 
being affected at all by the coldest weather. 
They are very easy to raise, and early come 
to maturity ; the meat is said to be very fine 
for the table. I never kept a fowl that ap- 
peared to be less troubled with the cold 
weather than this variety. I am so well 
pleased with the very fine qualities of these 
fowls, that I shall take pains to introduce 
them in this vicinity as much as possible 
this season, by disposing of the eggs at alow 
price. 

My plan of feeding has been, to keep buck- 
wheat and corn where the fowls could have 
access to it at all times; once a day to give 
them meal, wet with hot water, and fed 
while hot, and some three or four times a 
week to feed them raw cabbage, turnips, or 
onions, chopped fine. The latter I give as 
often as once a week. | also keep lime, or 
some other substance, where they can have 
access, to aid in forming the shell. There 
is one point in which, J think, your corre- 
spondents do you a wrong, (perhaps an un- 
intentional one on their part,) and thatis, to 
write a most excellent advertisement in the 
shape of a communication. If they have 
fowls to dispose of, and desire the fact made 
known publicly, they should send you an ad- 
vertisement and pay for its insertion, at the 
same time they might write a communica- 
tion for your reading columns, giving a de- 
scription of their poultry, experience in 
raising, &c., and referring the reader to the 
advertisement for terms, &c. I look upon 
your paper as the most valuable agricultural 
paper with which I am acquainted, and such 
is the universal sentiment of all who read. 
You ought to have a very large subscription 


list. Cc. 
Hartford, Ct. 





Guilt is best discovered by its own fears. 





BRISTOL COUNTY MASS.) AG, SOCIETY. 
ADDRESS OF HON, JACOB MILLER. 

We have upon our table, awaiting exami- 
nation, a number of valuable Reports of 
County Agricultural Societies, for 1854, 
Among those of especial interest are reports 
from the Counties of Bristol, Berkshire, and 
Middlesex, in Massachusetts. We have 
also before us the reports of the com- 
mittees for 1854, of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, with the schedule of prizes 


for 1855. 

We have just been looking over the first- 
named, that of Bristol County, which con- | 
tains the address of Hon. Jacob W. Miller, 
of New-Jersey, and several valuable re- 
ports of committees. The address isa very 
able one. We have only room for the fol- 
lowing extracts, which, while showing its 
general character, will be found quite in- 
teresting withal : 

Husbandry is no longer a servile employ- 
ment in Massachusetts. Commencing ane- 
cessity, genius and skill have advanced it to 
anart. Liberal wealth, cultivated taste, and 
scientific knowledge, now do homage to ag- 
riculture. Retiring merchants, oppulent 
manufacturers, statesmen and philosophers, 
seek repose and enjoyment in rural occupa- 
tions. And even he, whose renown as 
statesman, orator, and civilian filled the 
world, preferred to die the farmer of Marsh- 
field, surrounded by the rustic scenery and 
rural beauties which his classic taste had 
prepared for his home and for his grave. 
Among the many trophies which his giant 
intellect has won in the forum and the sen- 
ate—among the thousand monuments which 
his admiring countrymen may erect to 
his name, that old ocean-farm which his 
hand cultivated will survive them all in the 
recollection of the farmer of Massachusetts ; 
and, so long as grass grows and water runs, 
associate the name of Daniel Webster with 
the agriculture of New-England. * * * 

Whence comes it, then, that the votaries 
of a pursuit demanding industry, learning, 
and intelligence, fail to enjoy that deferen- 
tial regard which envelops the learned pro- 
fessions in an atmosphere of respectful con- 
sideration? Before an answer could be 
framed for this query, it is necessary to 
clear away an impediment, which obstructs 
the very threshold. A cant phrase has of 
late become current among demagogues, 
who burn incense before a wooden idol, 
which they are pleased to christen as the 
“dignity of labor.” ‘This complimentary 
adulation may catch voters at the poll, but 
conveys a fallacy inadmissible, when we are 
in search of sterling truth. There exists 
neither dignity, nor a phantom of dignity, in 
labor unconnected with intelligence. On the 
contrary, sheer muscular effort converts a 
man into a machine; the instrument by 
which the power of inertia is overcome, and 
particles of matter removed from one posi- 
tion into another. This function may be per- 
formed by every mule, water-wheel, and 
steam-engine inthe land. But when strength 
is actuated by a laudable object, and guided 
to its intended results by combined intellect 
and knowledge, then indeed labor becomes 
venerable. Only as the joint offspring of 
mind and matter, it is clothed with dignity. 
To consummate this nuptial union of action 
with study and reflection ; to connect labor, 
thought, and science by a holy alliance ; and 
thus to confer a real dignity and effieiency 
upon three-fourths of the human race, is the 
high problem reserved for solution by this 
nineteenth century. Let us review some of 
the means of achieving an enterprize, which, 
if anything mortal ean be so characterized, 
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is indeed godlike. Had man been created 
without the gregarious instinct, he would 
ever have remained a mere barbarian. “The 
ideas and experience of asolitary savage per- 
ish with him: the ideas and experience of 
millions of savages congregated during 
thousands of years, thrown by juxtaposition 
into one fermenting and teeming mass, have 
transformed this savage into a philosopher. 
Armed with the telescope and microscope, 
the chemical bath and the electric battery, 
the pristine barbarian now unvails nature, 
traces her combinations on this our globe, 
and announces her laws, among the inac- 
cessible orbs of the milky way. The smooth 
marble is not self-polished, but derives its 
lustre from the friction of another similar 
fragment. The rough mind becomes pol- 
ished by friction against other minds equally 
rough. Association, then, reciprocal move- 
ment, interchange, are the sole basis of im- 
provement, alike in rational and material, in 
mental as well as in physical constitution. 

The operation of this gregarious tendency 
is counteracted among farmers by the very 
nature of their pursuits. Their residence 
must necessarily be separated by considera- 
ble distances, and the brief intervals of labor 
can be enjoyed only occasionally in familiar 
intercourse. 

Hence the distinction between urban and 
rural population ; between the acute, bust- 
iing, sharp witted, speculative artisan, and 
the slow, steady, reflective, sagacious hus- 
bandman. To compensate this disparity, 
the social principle must be summoned into 
activity ; and agricultural societies seem the 
best, nay, the only practicable remedy. Cel- 
ebrations, then, such as this, which now con- 
centrates a wide district, may be considered 
as the preliminary step towards realization 
of the true dignity of labor. Remote friends 
are here collected to interchange ideas and 
experiences, to compare machinery and prac- 
tices, to distribute novel seeds, or exhibit 
choice animals, and, beyond all, to exalt the 
intellectual faculties by emulation and re- 
ciprocal contact. ‘This goodly company is a 
whetstone to sharpen ingenuity, a stimulant 
to amicable and honorable rivalry, a friction 
of mind against mind, polishing and invigor- 
ating at every encounter. 

Thus can the union be consummated be- 
tween reflection and action, between acute 
mind and indefatigable body. The dignity 
of labor will cease to be mere cant, when 
the sound mind, actuating a robust body, re- 
conciles the maximum of produce to the 
minimum of effort. 6g * ° * 

Swerving alittle from the main line of 
argument, let me suggest that a demarkation 
quite too strict has been drawn between the 
garden and the farm. Why should the pro- 
duction of the most costly and tender plants 
be depreciated as a mere culinary accom- 
plishment—the dandyism of agriculture ? 
The process by which delicate exotics can 
be acclimated, and naturalized to our soil and 
sky; the test of various manures ; the effi- 
cacy of novel tools and engines, with a mul- 
titude of details, oughtto form the subject 
of restricted and partial experiment, before 
we hazard their adoption into the routine of 
general practice; hence the garden ought 
frequently to be regarded as a chemical: la- 
boratory, in which the intelligent farmer 
preludes a more expensive and expansive 
experiment, Excepting maize and tobacco, 
the produce of our agriculture consists 
chiefly of an alien vegetation ; while the 
turkey is the sole tenant of the farm-yard 
whose ancesters have not been imported. 

* * * * * * * * 


One benefit is already assured. The exer- 
cise of agriculture will rise in the scale of 
of society from a mere vocation into a pro- 
fession, as soon asa well-cultivated farm 
becomes the index of a well-cultivated intel- 
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leet. Other advantages will follow. The 

mised land lies before you. It is your 
inheritance. Improve it by your industry, 
and embellish it by your intelligence and 
taste; and then the power and glory of our 
Republic will rest upon its true foundation— 
the fertility of its broad lands, and prosperi- 
ty and virtue of its hardy yeomanry. 





MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
Through the kindness of the Secretary we 

have recieved a copy of the above Report for 
1854. We believe no other Society issues 
their annual report with so much promptness. 
We have before alluded to the indefatigable 
energy of the very efficient Secretary. We 
are also free to}say, that there is no other 
agricultural publication which we read 
with more interest, and real profit, than the 
one now before us. We think we canin no 
way benefit our readers at large, more than 
by giving them frequent extracts from this 
work, and we shall from time to time do so, 
as we have opportunity to examine and pre- 
pare them. We commence in this number 
with a valuable article on the 


CULTURE OF THE HOP. 

This subject is treated under several dis- 
tinct heads, giving its History, Location, Soil 
and Mode of Culture, Setting the Poles, Dry- 
ing, Bailing and Bagging, Cost and Profit of 
Raising, Diseases, and Uses. Omitting the 
History, we commence with the 


Location.—The land designed fora hop 
plantation should be as free from exposure to 
the winds as possible, since at certain sea- 
sons it is liable to be greatly injured. Level 
ground is better than a hillside. 

The hop is said by some to flourish best in 
a moist climate. The finest varieties are 
cultivated to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion in England, the climate of which we have 
already alluded to in a former part of this 
Report. And English writer affirms that the 
north of England and Scotland are too cold 
for the successful cultivation of these varie- 
ties of the hop, and suggests that if it is at all 
attempted on a large scale, or in field cul- 
ture, the coarse, hardy Flemish redbine be 
used. The latitude of Edinburgh is 55° 57’, 
thatjof Boston 42° 21’. The mean annual tem 
perature of the former is 47°.1' F., that of 
the latter 48°9’—showing but a slight differ- 
ence. Buta comparison of the mean spring 
and summer heat of the two places shows a 
very marked difference. Our winters are 
far colder, and our summers far hotter, than 
those of Scotland ; or, to resort to accurate 
statistics, the mean temperature of the grow- 
ing months for the two places is as follows : 


corn land is good hop land. The soil of 
Wilmington, one of the first and largest 
towns engaged in hop growing, is generally 
of a poor and light description—a sandy 
loam; and'‘itis worthy of remark, that the 
hops are better on soils which will raise 
only from a quarter to half a pound to a hill 
than on those which raise a pound or a 
pound and a half. 

The roots of the hop extend to great 
depths when the soil is of suitable character 
and properly prepared, and the best cultiva- 
tors take great pains to loosen and pulver- 
ize it thoroughly and to manure it well. The 
first plowing should be ten or twelve inches 
deep. The hop farmers of Kent and Surrey, 
among the most noted hop districts in Eng- 
land, first plow very deep, and plant with 
some cleansing crop, and then manure with 
twenty-five or thirty loads of good barn- 
yard manure per acre. The landis then 
——? sown with turnips, when sheep 
are folded upon it in the early part of win- 
ter; after which it is deeply trenched and 
thrown into ridges, to lie, during the rest of 
the winter, exposed to the frosts and air. 
The trenchng is done with the spade, two 
spits deep, in the most thorough manner; 
but a more economical method is by the 
trench plow, or by the Michigan sod and sub- 
soil plow. 

The hep is commonly propagated from 
cuttings, and sometimes by young plants 
grown from the seed. The cuttings may be 
taken fresh from the crown of the long roots, 
and planted directly in land previnoey pre- 
pared for them ; or they may be rooted after 
the manner of layers, and then planted; or 
the fresh cuttings may be rooted in a bed, 
and transplanted from that to the place in- 
tended for them. Cuttings which havebeen 
rooted generally grow more rapidly and ar- 
rive at maturity earlier than fresh cuttings, 
which gives them an advantage. 

When shoots are to be used as layers they 
may be twisted at the joint above which they 
are to be buried in soil, and bent down and fas- 
tened, and then covered up. This is usually 
done in acareless manner at the first hoeing, 
the loose, straggling vines being buried up 
without any particular regard to depth or 
neatness ; and when the vines are covered 
in this manner, they are not long in taking 
root. As soon as they have taken root, they 
may be cut from the parent stalk and trans- 
planted into the ground prepared for them, 
each slip being six or eight inches long, and 
having three or four eyes, or joints. When 
it is designed to treat the cuttings in the nur- 
sery bed, they are taken from the crown of 
the root or from the stalk of old plants at the 
time of dressing in spring, which will be 
hereafter mentioned, and allowed to remain 
in the bed till they are well rooted. The 
cuttings are made about eight inches long; 
and if they contain more than four buds or 
joints, they are trimmed. Care should be 
taken to allow only one male plant to a field, 
and it may be set by the side of the road at 
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our favor, so far as requisite heat is con- 
cerned ; and on this point there seems to be 
no reason why we may not, by proper cultiva- 
tion, grow the finest varieties with complete 
success. It has been said that the plant is 
indigenous to our State. 


Soil and Mode of Culture—The hop may 
be cultivated with success in a great variety 
of soils; but it flourished best in a deep, rich, 
mellow loam, with a subsoil of medium stiff- 
ness. In general, it may be said that good 





too much ; for, where hops are over-seeded, 
they ripen prematurely, and turn brown so 
fast as not to give time to pick them in the 
proper state of maturity. Ifany male plants 
are allowed to stand in the field, one’ hill to 
five acres is enough, and care should be 
taken to prevent them from multiplying. 
(To be Continued.) 





It is chiefly young ladies of narrow un- 
— who wear shoes too small for 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE CHIEF CROPS OF THE 
SOUTH. 

Corn and cotton in the cotton planting 
States have, by common custom, become the 
universal crops of extensive cultivation. 
How far this shift is correct, is not entirely 
proved by its universality, nor by the preju- 
dices which sustain it in the minds of plant- 
ers. Indian corn, indigenous to the soil, was 
perhaps the most convenient and profitable 
when the country was first settled, and when 
an abundant and easily prepared crop, to 
supply the wants of both man and beast, was 
a requirement of the times. In this relative 
value, it still is the most valuable crop grown 
on the virgin soils of the Middle and South- 
ern of the Western States, for it luxuriates 
upon the vegetable matter abounding in new 
soil, and with little preparation and indifferent 
culture, yields large returns for labor be- 
stowed. Such, however, is not the case in 
the older States, where the cream of the 
land has been stolen away imperceptibly by 
the most exhausting system to which tilled 
soil has ever been subjected ; and taking ten 
years’ cropping together, the Indian corn 
crop is the most uncertain we can plant. It 
is difficult to grow on any but virgin or allu- 
vial soil, and drouths of summer, except in 
extraordinary and most favorable seasons, 
cut it off to ruinous extent. The corn-crib 
is called the store-house of the planter in the 
South, and indeed it is his main depend- 
ence. But this is only because he is not ac- 
customed to interweave other crops with the 
cultivation of cotton. On improved and 
well prepared soil, barley and wheat would 
yield more bushels of grain of more value 
to the planter than Indian corn. In fact, bar- 
ley is the most valuable grain which we cul- 
tivate at the South. If sown at the proper 
season, it readily perfects itself from the 
winter moisture in the earth, and yields 
heavily. It is fine soiling for all kinds of 
stock, and comes into harvest in May, a time 
when a few days can be spared from the cot- 
ton crop without detriment to its growth or 
production. Its grain is so well protected, 
that it is not liable to be spoiled by exposure 
to the weather, and it may lie any length of 
time in the straw, when drily housed, with- 
out being injured. A barley crop sown with 
guano, cotton seed, or well prepared compost 
manure, after the cotton crop is gathered in 
December and January, would come off suf- 
ficiently early to sow the stubble down in 
peas to be turned under in autumn, and the 
rotation of small grain with this system pur- 
sued, would be the best and most efficient 
mode of improving our lands. It would al- 
so be fitted to the economical and easy cul- 
tivation of the after cotton crop, by the 
plowing under of the herbage in the fall, 
which would thoroughly be decomposed by 
the next spring. 

Barley, ground and mixed with straw, re- 
duced to chaff by a cutting machine, is bet- 
ter food for horses and cattle than any pre- 
paration of Indian corn, and to those persons 
who have not mills, simply soaking the grain 
in water is a fine preparation for feeding to 
horses. Swine fatten and keep in condition 
more easily on barley than on corn. As a 
conclusive argument in its favor, more bar- 
ley can be cheaply grown on an acre of im- 
proved dry upland, than we can grow of 
corn. Wheat, sown with guano in like 
manner after the cotton crop, would 
come in at a season when the harvesting 
could be attended to without detriment, and 
after the cotton crop is laid by, and in the 
interval between that time and the commence- 
ment of picking, the threshing and preparing 
it for market or the mill, could be attended 
to without hindrance. The middlings, shorts 
and bran of a large wheat crop, all mixed to- 
gether, would go far to feed the plantation 
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stock, and negroes would relish wheaten 
bread as a change for the corn bread usually 
allowed to them. 

We would, from these few reasons stated, 
and many more needless to mention, recom- 
mend the reduction of the corn crop to such 
a degree as would throw all lands not naturally 
producing Indian corn well, into wheat, bar- 
ley, rye and oats. 

We could then cultivate our titled crops 
well and easily, and the avenues the system 
would open for improvement would soon re- 
pay fortheexperiment. We know that these 
recommendations will be met by all the ob- 
jections which prejudice and the tyranny of 
custom engender in those who cleave to old 
practices and theories, but as they are con- 
victions of true policy, we have no hesita- 
tion in making them.—Southern Agricultur- 
alist. 





COOKING POULTRY FEED. 
Be See 

While one party is.ever ready to quote the 
saying of that man who, suffering from indi- 
gestion, the result probably of over-indul- 
gence, and due rather to his excess than the 
want of skill in the class of whom he spoke, 
growled forth that ‘“‘ God sent food, and the 
devil sent cooks,” another claims for cook- 
ery the dignity ofascience. -Without enter- 
ing into the dispute, we were led to think of 
it while feeding our feathered flock in the 
snow and hard weather a short time since. 

Although the results of our experience 
must of necessity be published too late to be 
of much service now, yet they may turn to 
account, during the biting east winds of 
March and April, and in the raw cold rain we 
sometimes have during those months. They 
may also save a trifle in the mealman’s bill. 

© A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,’ we were provided with all the means 


and appliances that are considered necessary 


to resist cold, but were suffering from it; 
when being struck with the remark of aman 
to whom we gave some fuel, that “ ifit is 
only a potato, it does twice the good if eaten 
hot,” we thought we would test his assertion 
with dur fowls. 

Till now, we had belonged to a numerous 
class, who are disposed to allow a natural 
course to everything, without perhaps con- 
sidering enough how far we had violated the 
original laws by the habits and duties we 
had imposed. Wehad given good corn and 
meal, but, spite of them, the appearance. of 
our fowls was anything but satisfactory, and 
as we looked with something like despond- 
ency on those that won prizes last year, and 
were expected to do the same again, we 
thought of the poor man’s hot potato. They 
were then standing each onone leg, head and 
tail drooping, feathers loose and ruffled, the 
wind was turning them into the semblance 
of “ Friezelands,” and they seemed to lack 
the courage or inclination to change their 
positions. Struck by the thought we went 
to the kitchen. Steaming hot water in which 
some mutton had been boiled, a few potatoes, 
a little dripping and some meal, enabled us 
to make a smoking dish of savory food, 
with which we issued to the yard. 


‘We willnot ask Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
If fowls confabulate or no.” 


But it is certain that either by smell or in- 
stinct, they perceived our intent, for they 
crowded round us, and as_ they eagerly de- 
voured the smoking morsels we threw down, 
we vowed to give our readers our experi- 
ence of cookery for poultry. In half an hour 
they were walking cheerfully, with. heads 
and tails erect, their combs had assumed a 
healthy color, their plumage was.smooth, 
and they were evidently warm and satisfied. 

Since then, we have saved for mixing their 
food much of the kitchen water that formerly 
was thrown away. We-have become.poul. 





try caterers and poultry cooks, and our re- 


ward has been to see our proteges in as good 
condition.as if there were no snow on the 
ground, or frost in the air. Layi 

gone on regula present 
food has done my 
their stock, and toide 
any ; but it is w, 









there are, eyen in | nd most 
economical family. hi bs ter in 
which plated aad. dishes from the table are 
washed ; bread, from toast and water; the 
inevitable crumbs and small pieces of bread 


at every meal ; scraps of cooked meat, t 
which has served for broth or gravy ; all 
these chopped up together and given warm 
form poultry cookery. es, 

But the most important part is, they are 
not extras, but substitutes. They supply 
the place of other food, and they tend to 
lessen that “ nightmare” of many amateurs, 
indeed of all who aré not engaged in agricul- 
ture—we mean the corn bill. 

- Poultry Chronicle. 





CUTTING MASHING AND COOKING FOOD FOR 
ANINALS. 


—_o—- 

There can be no question as to the advan- 
tages and economy of cutting roots for both 
sheep and cattle. These animals are fur- 
nished with only one row of incisor or cut- 
ting teeth; and however admirably these 
teeth are adapted for nipping off the grass, 
they are by no means so well constituted for 
dividing large roots, and indeed this can not 
be.done without a considerable expenditure 
of muscular power, which is equivalent to 
the expenditure of so much food. 

Besides this, when turnips are fed off in 
the field without being cut, a. considerable 
portion of the root is soiled and wasted, and 
particularly. the rootlets and lower parts. 
The effect of leaving these fragments is in- 
jurious to the land, and tends to produce 
club-root in the future turnip crop. When 
the turnips are cut up by a proper machine, 
such as Gardener’s turnip-cutter, the whole 
is consumed, no part is wasted, and the tur- 
nips are eaten by the animal with very little 
expenditure of labor, as the fragments are 
at once submitted to the molar teeth, which, 
besides being much more powerful are placed 
nearer the center of motion than the nippers, 


and thuscan be more easily exercised. It} 


is of course of much greater importance to 
cut swedes than white turnips for sheep, 
in, consequence of their much greater solid- 
ity. 
a ate advantage in cutting. turnips for 
fatting sheep is that more time is afforded 
for eating oil-cake, or other concentrated 
food, as well as for rumination. Many per- 
sons prefer Gardner’s turnip-cutter, for cat- 
tle as well as sheep, as being less liable to 
produce choking than when the slices are 
broad and flat. With regard, however, to 
mashing and cooking roots, we believe that 
for either oxen or sheep there is no advan- 
tage whatever, the labor and fuel is entirely 
lost. Trials that have been made are alto- 
gether unfavorable. Mr. Walker, of Had- 
dington, N. B., found five oxen and _ heifers 
on steamed turnips, &c., to cost £5 19s. 
more during the period of the experiment, 
than the same number on food uncooked. It 
is indeed agreeable to the constitution, and 
capacious stomachs, and powerful digestive 
organs of these animals, that roots should 
be consumed in a raw state. f 
There is only one animal, that is the pig, 
for which cooking is advantageous. This 
animal has only one stomach, which some- 
what resembles that of man, and according- 
ly it is advantageous to prepare the food and 
assist the digestive organs. Besides which, 
boiled. roots .are.more ‘palatable to the ani- 
mal, and will be partaken to a much larger 





extent, than if raw. And as Toots are cheap- 
er than meal in proportion to the deat 
ment contained, there is a decided advan- 







- Although. pots have not been 
ound advantageor fatting cattle, yet 
vhe milk the object they ha e been found 
to answer the p r ort owkeeper, and 
to produce a larger quantity of this secretion. 





A large portion of the soil of the country 
is of this class, and very little of it is under 
what may be called. good cultivation. The 
greater part is managed onthe skinning or 
starvation system. That these soils possess 
many advantages, has been long acknowl- 
edged by those who have given the subject 

vhile their peculiar 









the least consideration, v ; 
adaptation to the culture of root-crops is now 
generally admitted. The absence of alumi- 
na and their porous. character rendering 
them unable, in a great measure, to retain 
moisture, the best portions of manure are 
lost, either by percolation or evaporation ; 
and hence has arisen a great objection to the 
cultivation of this class of soil, which their 
cheapness, ease of tillage, and facility for 
raising early crops, do not seem to have 
obviated. And yet that such soil can be well 
and profitably cultivated has been long 
known; witness the barren sandof Belgium 
andthe estates of Coke and Hatherton in 
England, or, nearer home, the blowing sand 
near Albany, and some small portions of 
Long-Island. Theiradaptation also for sheep 
husbandry is well known ; and yet, within a 
few miles of this great city are thousands of 
acres every way capable of supporting im- 
mense flocks, with not a sheep on them. I 
have been led .to make these observations 
from a recent trip on the Long-Island Rail- 
road, when, in the space of about fifty miles, 
I did not see that number of sheep ; and, as 
a friend with me observed, on passing Hemp- 
stead Plains, here are the Downs, but where 
are the Southdowns? Certainly not there. 
A great many sheep, I understand, are raised 
on-the north side of the island, and the stock 
is. generally improving; -Mr..Becar,. W. 
W..Mills, and J. Smith, having some fine 
flocks. Still they are the exception, not the 
rule, and it is the latter that we want. The 
growing taste for mutton, and the high price 
a good article will always command, we 
think should stimulate-the far: of Long- 
Island to push forward in what I consider a 
profitable branch of husbandry; and instead 
of being satisfied with raising from eight to 
ten bushels of rye to the acre, and-then ear- 
rying the straw off the farm, consume it on 
the farm, and not rest satisfied till they can, 
from the same land, raise from: five to. six 
hundred bushels of turnips. That this can 
be done, we will endeavor, at some future 
time to show.—L., in Plow, Loom and Anvil. 





Suear Prospects.—The Franklin (St. Mary) 
Planters’ Banner, of the 22 ult., says: 

Many of our panters stopped planting 
their seed cane during the drouth, thinking 
ijt wouldn’t pay for the trouble ; but since the 
late rain they have recommenced—this time 
with a prospect of success... We-hear many 
complaints, however, for damage done; 
some say that one-half of their seed is ren- 
dered entirely useless. From all accounts 
we may expect a short crop next fall. 

Similar complaints reach us from almost 
every quarter of the sugar region.—N. O. 
Com, Bull. ; 





Do not for one repulse forget the purpose 
you resolved to effect. " 
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BIRTHDAY. 


Brrupay (38)*, 10 years old. Winner of 
the Ist prize at the N. Y. State Show in 
1853 and 1854. Ist prize at the Devon Ag. 
Show at Exeter in 1848, and Ist prize at the 
Barnstaple and North Devon Cattle Show 
in 1848, as one of a dairy of cows. She was 
sired by Proctor (109), dam Taunton (440), 
and is the property of L. G. Morris, by whom 
she was selected and imported. 





*Davies’ Devon Herd Book. 





For the American Agriculturist, 
GIRLS SHOULD LEARN HOW TO “ KEEP HOUSE.” 

Iris evening. I am sitting in my parlor 
reading a ‘ Daily,” which has just been 
brought from the city. In the cellar, below 
me, I hear a saw, and children’s voices, ‘and 
now and then, another, more full and manly. 
I know a quarter of beef is undergoing a pro- 
cess of “cutting up,” and I hear a multi- 
tude of questions from the little folks about 
roasting-pieces, boiling-pieces, soup-pieces, 
and steaks. 

“Where is the best steak found?” one 
asks. Ido not observe the answer, for my 
thoughts have wandered far away, and I am 
thinking of an anecdote I overheard of a 
newly married pair. They were both young, 
and entirely ignorant of the mysteries of 
housekeeping. They were wealthy, and of 
course their establishment was not very 
simple. They had much company, and the 
lady was subjected to many mortifications. 
Her servants came to her for directions, but 
she was utterly at a loss how to give them. 
Tears often relieved her overcharged heart, 
but they made her no wiser. 

At one time a party ofgentlemen were 
guests at the house. As there was a whole 
beef in the cellar, the lady proposed they 
should select theirown dinner. A steak was 
decided upon. But a ‘difficulty arose: no 
one knew where the steak was to be found. 
How the locality of the choice bit was as- 
certained, I do not know, or whether they 
ascertained it at all. But one thing I do 
know, and that is, that for want of a little 
early instruction, it was through much tribu- 
lation that the lady alluded to became a su- 
perior housekeeper. 


NORTH DEVON COW. 








No young lady can be too well instructed 
in anything which will affect the comfort of 
afamily. Whatever positionin society she 
occupies, she needs a practical knowledge of 
the duties of a housekeeper. She may be 
placed in such circumstances that it will not 
be necessary for her to perform much do- 
mestic labor, but on this account, she needs 
no less knowledge, than if herself obliged to 
preside personally over the cooking-stove 
and pantry. Indeed, I have often thought 
that it is more difficult to direct others, and 
requires more experience, than to do the same 
work with our own hands. 

Mothers are frequently so nice and par- 
ticular, that they do not like to give up any 
part of their care to their children. This is 
a great mistake in their management, forthey 
are often burdened with labor, and need re- 
relief. Children should be early taught to 
make themselves useful—to assist their pa- 
rents in every way in their power, and to 
consider it a privilege to do so. 

Young people can not realize the import- 
ance of a thorough knowledge of house- 
wifery, but those whd have suffered the in- 
conveniences and mortifications of ignorance 
can well appreciate it. Children should be 
early indulged in their disposition to bake, 
and experiment in cooking in various ways. 
It is often but a “troublesome help” which 
they afford still it is a great advantage to 
them. 

I know a little girl, who, at nine years old, 
made a loaf of bread every week during the 
winter. Her mother taught her how much 
yeast, and salt, and flour to use, and she be- 
came quite an expert baker. Whenever she 
is disposed to try her skill in making simple 
cake, or pies, she is permitted to doso. She 
is thus, while amusing herself, learning an 
important lesson. Her mother calls her 
her little housekeeper, and often permits her 
to get the sweetmeats for the table. She 
hangs the keys by her side, and very musi- 
cal their gingling is to herears. I think, be- 
fore she is out of her teens, upon which she 
has not yet entered, that she will have some 
idea where to find a steak, and how to cook 
it too. 

Some mothers give their daughters the 
care of housekeeping, each a week, by turns. 


It seems to me a good arrangement, and a 
most useful part of their education. 
Domestic labor is by no means incompati- 
ble with the highest degree of refinement 
and mental culture. Many of the most ele- 
gant, accomplished women I have known, 
have looked well to their househould duties, 
and have honored themselves and their hus- 
bands by so doing. Anna Hope. 
[Will some ‘‘expert” please give a plain 
description of the method of cutting up a beef, 
a chicken, &c.? and tell exactly where the 
“choice pieces ” are to be found.—Ebs. ] 





For the American Agriculturist. 
GOLDEN DROP SPRING WHEAT. 
a 

I herewith send you a sample of the Gold- 
en Drop or Fife wheat, as it is more com- 
monly called here, from the fact that the 
seed from which this sprung was brought 
three year’s since from the Fife in Scotland, 
by a Scotchman. This wheat succeeds 
better than any other we have ever had here. 
It is better than the Black Sea, inasmuch as 
it yields in every season more than that, and 
is not liable to be struck by rust, and the 
straw is bright and better than any other 
spring wheat straw for feeding. The quali- 
ty of the flour is far superior to that of Black 
Sea. In fact a great deal of it is being 
mixed with Genesee wheat and sold as first 
quality flour. It is superior to the China or 
Tea wheat, in that it does not shell so easily 
and waste in harvesting, as the Tea. It 
makes about the same quality and quantity of 
flour as the Tea, but will yield, I think, a 
little more to the acre, especially on poor 
land. Four years ago there was not a bushel 
of it raised in this country; Black Sea was 
raised in great quantity, and now this is exact- 
ly the reverse. I raised last season over two 
thousand bushels, and shall sow as much 
land this year as last, with the same wheat. 
Our farmers use it also to sow on their win 
ter wheat-fields in the spring, where the 
latter has been killed out. The appearance 
ofthe wheat is much the same as winter 


wheat. 
BrownvILLE, Jefferson Co., N. ¥Y. March 7, 1855 


Taxe Care or THE Trees.—As the frost is 
leaving the ground, canker-worms will soon 
begin to ascend the trees, unless proper means 
are speedily taken to preventit. Small 
leaden troughs filled with oil, and encircling 
the trunks, are a good preventive. 








Ir is stated that the original statue of Pow- 
er’s Greek Slave is in this country. This is 
a mistake. Itwas executed expressly for 
Mr. John Grant, of London, and has never 
been out of his possession. The Greek 
Slave in this country is a copy. 





Fruit Crops 1n Massacuusetts.—We re- 
gret to say, that in many localities in this 
vicinity, the germ of the flowering buds of 
the peach tree isto a considerable exetent 
destroyed by the severity of the weather. 
A small portion of the buds, in most of the 
trees, will probably produce fruit.—Wor- 
cester Spy. 





Ezra Meach, of Charlotte, besides weigh- 
ing 400 pounds, has the largest farm in Ver- 
mont, keeps 300 head of cattle and 2000 sheep, 
cultivates 30 acres of wheat, 40 of rye, 25 of 
corn, 20 of potatoes, 25 of beans, and 50 of 
oats; 250 acres are plowed and 600 acres 
are used as meadow. 





Zeal without judgment is an evil, though 
it be zeal unto good. 
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ROTATION OF CROPS IN THE GARDEN. 


It is the custom of many, who have small 
vegetable gardens, to plant the same crops 
in the same spots year after year. This 
may be done and good crops may be obtain- 
ed, if the land is deeply trenched and thor- 
oughly manured every year. But without 
these precautions crops will almost certainly 
degenerate. The onions very likely will be- 
come maggoty and rot, and the peas fail to 
fill out well, and the cabbages show small 
heads. Though we manure abundantly and 
work the soil two spits deep, we find it of 
great advantage to change the locality of the 
crops every year, with fewexceptions. As- 
paragus cannot very well be changed, and 
onions seem to do better upon the same spot 
year after year. 

It is now time to make your plans for the 
garden for the next season, and it will be 
found an advantage to change the locality of 
every other crop. Manures should be adapt- 
ed to the various crops you purpose to raise. 
Certain kinds of plants require a good deal 
of ammonia, such as onions, carrots, toma- 
toes, celery, &c. These should be treated 
to guano, night soil, or hog-dung. Let a 
certain portion of the garden be allotted to 
them, and the manure trenched in, as soon 
as the season will allow. This may be 
called plot No. 1. 

In No. 2 we would raise potatoes, peas, 
beans, beets, and corn. On this you should 
put an abundant supply of vegetable matter, 
if the soil is not already well furnished, and 
a mixture of guano and superphosphate of 
lime. If you have not these, a compost of 
cow-dung and old turf or muck will prove a 
good substitute. The peais a lime plant, 
and a top dressing of slaked lime pays 
well. 

On No. 3 put no guano, night soil, or hog 
manure. Here you will raise turnips, cab- 
bages, and the brassica tribe of plants which 
are sure to be club-footed with these nitro- 
genous manures. We have found home-pre- 
pared superphosphate an excellent manure 
for these plants. For all the root crops in 
the garden, use the trenching spade, and 
make your soil at least 18 inches deep. It 
is a slow process, but pays better than any 
other. The quantity of roots that may be 
raised on a few square rods, thoroughly 
worked, is astonishing to one who has 
only plowed his garden six or eight inches 
deep. 





A Cueap Hort-sep may be made by pro- 
curing a couple of sash, say three feet by 
four, and fitting them to a box. Any rough 
boards willdo. Remove the surface soil the 
size of the box, and put in horse manure a 
foot or eighteen inches deep. Cover the 
manure with six inches of soil, put over 
yourbox the sashes, and you’ have a 
cheap hot-bed, where you may sow early 
York cabbage seed, a few tomatoes, lettuce, 
peppers, &c., and in the middlefof the bed, 
where there is the most heat, a few egg 
plants. The cost is but a trifle, and it gives 








us vegetables several weeks in advance of 
their time. 





PANSIES IN POTS, 


eo 
I do not know why it should be the case, 


but certain it is, that but few of the Pansy 


growers with whomI am acquainted. suc- 


ceed with the cultivation of that plant in 


pots. My experience is principally among 
growers in the north; the case may be dif- 


ferent in the south, but in this neighborhood. 


the experiment, as some still persist in call- 
ing it, has resulted, with very few exceptions, 
in undeniable, failure. As a proof of this 


it may be mentioned, that for the last three 
years the Caledonian Society has been in 


the habit of offering prizes for “ Pansies 
exhibited in eight-inch pots,” and in spite of 
attempts having been made by many in this 
Pansy-loving district, to produce them in 
good order at the exhibition, only one grower 


has as yet succeeded in bringing forward 


anything approaching to creditable produc- 
tions. The prize is omitted in schedule for 
1855, published by the Society, in conse- 
quence, as I understand, of the three years’ 
trial not having been followed by any satis- 
factory competition. 

Although from this reason nothing else 
was to be expected, still the exclusion is to 
be regretted, for, when well grown, at the 
early season of the year at which they are 


to be had in perfection, they make a valua- 


ble addition to an exhibition, and are found 
very useful as ornaments to the front shelf 
of a greenhouse. I am one of those’ who 
think that, in every case where practicable, 
the plant should be exhibited with the bloom. 
The point of habit of plant for decorative 
purposes is a very important one, and we 
know that much disappointment is frequent- 
ly experienced by those who attend exhibi- 
tions (although not themselves growers for 
exhibition) for the purpose of selecting from 
the specimens shown those varieties which 
they may be desirous of adding to their col- 
lection. It is superflous, perhaps, to tell the 
Pansy-grower that his favorite plant is not 
free at times from the charge of bad habit, 
and that some varieties are more suited to 
the border than others; indeed it might al- 
most be added, that some varieties which 
are esteemed for exhibition purposes are not 
fit for the border at all. Exhibiting in pots 
of course brings the habit to the test as well 
as the bloom. Many have been misled in 
selecting their varieties of Pansies, and 
other flowers which might be named, from 
the bloom alone. 

Much more might be said on this subject, 
but the object at the present time is not that 
of advocating the exhibition of the Pansy in 
pots, but that of giving those who are desirous 
of succeding with them in this way some 
hints, gathered from the grower to whom I 
have alluded, who has succeeded with them, 
not only as blooming plants for exhibition, 
but who also, from pots, has won a large 
number of prizes which have been offered 
for cut blooms. These hints may not be 
required for the south, but many in the north 
are readers of the Florist, who, if they will 
adhere to the mode of management to be 
mentioned, will cease to find much further 
difficulty in producing the desired result. 

First, then, as to soil. Upon this being of 
proper materials and those in right condition 
when mixed together, much of the after suc- 
cess depends. The soils to be leaf mold, 
sandy loam, and well-decomposed manure. 
The first mentioned is perhaps the most im- 
portant of the three; and. when in fit 
condition to form part of the compost, will 
be found tc ‘> a very different material from 
that which is made to serve the purpose. 
That which should be used is such as has 
been prepared somewhat after the following 





manner. (I here give the modd followed by 
the grower in question.) About the Ist of 
January of each year, a bed is made up for 
the purpose of forcing rhubarb, composed of 
leaves which have been kept moderately dry 
up to that time, and stable manure in some- 
what rank condition ; the quantity used is 
generally about twelve large cart-loads of the 
leaves, with which two cart-loads of the 
stable manure are thoroughly shaken in and 
mixed ; these together produce a steady and 
a lasting heat, up to the middle or the end of 
March ; and, as the rhubarb is planted wide, 
there is space enough between the rows of 
plants on which to place a single light frame, 
which is useful for many purposes during 
that period. 

When the rhubarb no longer requires it, 
the material which formed the hot-bed is re- 
moved to another situation; and as the 
leaves are only very partially decayed, when 
fresh placed and thoroughly shaken over, 
the mass again forms another hot-bed, which 
is used perhaps up to the middle of June. 
Should the heat be found to fail, it is of course 
easy enough to increase it by linings in the 
ordinary way ; however, this is but seldom 
necessary, and generally a sufficient amount 
remains to produce the desired blood-heat 
from the bed on which Pink pipings, and the 
earlier ones of Carnations may be rooted. 
When no longer needed or serviceable for 
this purpose, the heap is again turned over, 
which process is repeated in the autumn, 
and once or twice during the first winter and 
the following summer. By the commence- 
ment of the second winter the heap has be- 
gun to assume the character of mold in some 
degree ; and when this is the case the turn- 
ings over are made frequent, and, should frost 
set in, the whole mass is exposed to its in- 
fluence. The following spring finds this ma- 
terial in a condition very well suited to dig- 
ging in to the Pansy beds, for instance, and 
many other purposes; but it does not form 
part of the compost which is used for the 
growing of Pansies in pots until another year, 
by which time it has the appearance of adark- 
colored mold. 

The above mode of preparation of leaf- 
mold is to be recommended for various rea- 
sons, the chief of which are, the use which 
is made of the leaves so long as they will 
serve the purpose of a hot-bed, and the fre- 
quent turnings over which are continued, I 
ought to have said, up to the time of use, 
and which are so essential to the good con- 
dition of that or any other soil.—S., in Lon- 
don Florist. 








Warre Mountain Spinacy.—lIf the advan- 
tages of this summer spinach were more 
generally known, I think few gardens would 
be without it. As it is, its valuable qualities 
seem known to a few gardeners only. 

The Orach, or Mountain spinach, is a na- 
tive of Tartary, and in this country it grows 
from three to four feet in height ;. the leaves 
are broad and fleshy, of a light green color, 
and of a delicious flavor when young, in 
which state it should be gathered for use. 
The leaves simply require to be well washed, 
boiling quickly, and adding a little salt to the 
water. 

To keep up a succession in a garden, two 
sowings will be sufficient, say the end of 
February and in April or May; any good 
garden soil will suit it, although it evidently 
prefers a rich loamy. soil. The seed 
vegetates in about three weeks after 
sowing, and considerable thinning will 
be required. If the flower shoots are 
stopped, a succession of fresh young leaves 
will be insured {throughout «the summer, 
when the common garden spinach has run to 
seed and is useless.—J. F., in Turner's 
Florist. 
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WE occasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient show them to a neighbor. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 

a SUES 

We do not believe that the present frost- 
work and gingerbread fashion of building 
country houses is to continue long. Wesay 
this, because the fashion is a false one, based 
on false premises, and adopted by impulse, 
as many other bad things are, because new 
and fanciful. Downing was the first to give 
them wide notoriety, by his published plans 
and plausible descriptions. As temporary 
structures for a country box, to which the 
dweller in a great city can retire for a few 
months in the summer, they may do; but 
for the permanent dweller in the country, be 
he farmer or otherwise, all this description 
of fancy finery is out of place, and out of 
purpose. We do not lay all this sin against 
sensible architecture in house-building to 
Downing, for he had valuable redeeming 
qualities in the good taste and discriminat- 
ing judgement with which he handled collate- 
ral subjects in connection with them. After 
writers, and “professed architects” in “‘Coun- 
try Homes” innumerable, have followed, with 
fanciful ideas only, who know little, if any- 
thing, of the requisites of country house- 
keeping ; and they have scattered these gim- 
cracks all over the land, as ridiculous things, 
in most instances, for the use they are put 
to, as any one need imagine—particularly 
when applied to a farmer’s occupancy. 

It is of no use to describe, or to attempt 
to describe these things—every body knows 
how they look—all over tinsel and toggery, 
as they are outside, and of absurdities with- 
in. They are not fit for sensible housekeep- 
ing, and we have scarcely known one which 
has been occupied in the shape in which the 
builder left it and pronounced it complete, 
for five years, without very considerable al- 
terations. Nor are we going to give specific 
plans or directions for house-building in par- 
ticular; only a few hints, or outlines, as a 
basis, or principle of construction, which 
will be found lasting, and important for gen- 
eral purposes. 

We maintain that the man who is about to 
build should, in the first place, take a review 
of the great purpose for which he wants to 
build. If a farmer, he should look to the 
size of his farm, and the number of his fam- 
ily ; to their circumstances and relations in 
life—and lastly, to his own pecuniary ability. 
If not a farmer, the requirements of the 
farm in house-building are to be thrown 
aside, and the rest only considered. All 
these preliminaries have an important bear- 
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ing upon the future satisfaction, or enjoy- 
ment which the house is to give to the occu- 
pant. 

In the first place, the house should be 
either square or oblong in shape. A square 
gives the greatest space withinagiven line of 
wall, but it is hardly so agreeable in shape 
as the other. The proper proportion for the 
best appearance should be a width of about 
one-fifth or one-sixth less than the length. 
A wing, to contain the kitchen and office ap- 
pendages should be in rear, and attached 
mainly at one end of the house proper, running 
back indefinitelv, into wood-houses, or 
other attachments for household purposes 
solely. This wing should be less, perhaps 
two-thirds the height of the main structure, 
and of a plain style of outside finish. The 
height of the main body of the house, if more 
than 40 by 30 feet, should always be of more 
than one story—say a story and a half, to 
two—never three stories. We much prefer 
two full stories. A cellar should be excava- 
ted under the whole. This is not absolutely 
necessary, if the room be not wanted, but it 
is better that the whole walls may rest on an 
even base, and not liable to settle irregular- 
ly, as well as to give full ventilation. The 
divisions, or cutting up within the walls, may 
be adapted to the wants and conveniences of 
the family who are to occupy it. We pre- 
mise that the position of the house is a nat- 
urally dry one; if not,a thorough under- 
draining should make it permanently dry, 
for without this no building can be healthy to 
its inmates. 

MATERIALS FOR HOUSE BUILDING. 

Stone, for a country house, is, of all, the 
best and most appropriate. Best, because, if 
of proper kind, imperishable; appropriate 
because a natural production coéxistent with 
the soil itself, and always in harmony with 
natural objects around it, no matter what 
the color of the stone may be. 

Brick is the next best material. If well 
made, they are lasting, and easier laid than 
stone, and can sometimes be adopted where 
stone is not to be found. Their color is not 
so agreeable to the eye, and if red, they re- 
quire paint to harmonize with surrounding 
objects. There are some clays which make 
bricks of a soft, pleasant, straw color, which 
needs no paint, and are quite appropriate to 
a country house. 

Wood, every body knows, is perishable ; 
yet, when stone and brick are not convenient, 
is the cheapest, first cost. Itis, however, more 
expensive in the long run, requiring frequent 
applications of paint, and occasional repairs; 
not so warm, and less becoming as a perma- 
nent structure. It is more liable to fire; it 
is more accessible to vermin, rats, mice, and 
insects, which are next to impossible to be 
kept from its wallsand partitions. In conse- 
quence of these objections, wood is the last 
material of which a really good house should 
be built, any where. 

HOW SHOULD A STONE OR BRICK HOUSE BE BUILT ? 

For a stone house, the cellar walls should 
be quite two feet thick ; the walls of the first 
story above ground, twenty inches, and the 
second story sixteen inches. , The main par- 
tition walls, from the foundation up, should 














be of brick, and they eight inches thick, or 
the length ofa brick. Ifthe cellar partitions 
be of stone, they should be thicker, as it is 
difficult to find stones small enough to bind 
well in a thin wall. Where the floor joists 
are laid, let the wall on which they rest be 
of full thickness up to the upper surface of 
the joists, so, to exclude rats and mice, that 
no space be left under the outer edges of the 
floors. Instead of furring the inside of the 
outer walls, on which to lath, to prevent 
dampness, as is the custom in well built 
houses, we would prefer to carry up a double 
wall, thus: Let the stone wall be laid, say 
fifteen inches thick. Within this, and one 
inch from it, lay a course of bricks length- 
wise, and every three or four bricks in height, 
and four or five feet in length, lay a dond- 
brick, endwise from the inner front of the 
brick wall back into the stone, so as to bind 
the two walls well together. This mode of 
double wall cuts off all dampness from the 
outer wall, is no more expensive than furring 
and lathing, and excludes all vermin, which 
will somehow or other, almost always work 
in behind the lath. The inside plastering is 
put at once on to the face of the inner wall, 
and makes a perfect finish. 

This inner wall we would also adopt with 
outer brick walls—although brick walls, well 
laid, are less pervious to moisture than stone 
—and throw aside lath on outer walls alto- 
gether. A more expensive house may be 
built with hollow walls of stone. These are 
dry and save lathing. Several have recent- 
ly been erected in this manner in this neigh- 
borhood, and are much liked by their occu- 
pants. 

CHIMNEYS—WARMING—AND VENTILATION. 

We would never build chimneys in outer 
walls, for the reason that they impart what 
heat they receive from the smoke of their 
fires into the walls, which escapes at once 
into the outside air, and, whatever the 
amount of that heat may be, is lost to the 
rooms. The only apology for outer-wall 
chimneys is, that they take up less room 
than interior chimneys. In the present im- 
proved way of warming houses by stoves, 
either open or close, large chimneys are 
not required, and the room they occupy 
is not objectionable. They warm the rooms 
through which they pass considerably. Let 
every separate flue be carried up by itself, 
throughout. Without this precaution they 
will smoke, if open stoves or fire-place be 
used. In addition to this, each place should 
have a separate mouth, or escape, for its 
own smoke, by a pot or funnel, that the air 
may play all around it. This is quite as ne- 
cessary as the separate flue. (See Allen’s 
Rural Architecture, pp. 67-8. 

The best mode of warming a house, aside 
from cooking purposes, is by a furnace in 
the cellar. We once thought otherwise; 
but since the later constructions of furnaces 
have been perfected, we are altogether con- 
verted to their superiority over the use of 
stoves or fire-places, either for wood or coal. 
The furnace is safer. It requires no more 
fuel. It saves much labor in preparing the 
wood—if wood be used—and in sweeping up 
dirt, and carrying the fuel into the severa 
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rooms where needed; and, besides, gives per- 
fect and thorough ventilation to every room 
thus warmed. It will require more space 
than we can now give, to go into the details 
of this, but an investigation into the princi- 
ples of a properly constructed furnace will 
convince you of the fact. We have tried it, 
and know it. Large buildings may be heat 
by steam pipes. This is the most agreeable 
way of heating we know, in our dry, winter 
climate. 

After all this preparation, throw a steep, 
broad roof over the house, projecting from 
three to four, or five feet, according to the 
size of the building, beyond the walls, and 
let the water-gutters and conductors, if you 
have them, be at least a foot outside the 
walls, (two or three feet would be better,) 
that no water can, by possibility, accumulate 
and run down them, either inside or out. 
This broad roof is the most important of all 
the improvements which have been intro- 
duced into modern house-building. It keeps 
the upper walls cooler in summer and warm- 
er in winter, and protects them from beating 
storms, and gives the whole establishment 
a comfortable and sheltered look, which is 
wanting without it. We will illustrate this: 
Nearly twenty years ago we purchased and 
removed into a large two-story stone house. 
It had then been built twenty years, and was 
considered a grand affair in the country, and 
a model house of its time. It had stone 
parapets at the ends, wooden balustrades 
above the eaves on front and rear, wooden 
eave-troughs or gutters attached to the 
plates, with any quantity of expensive fila- 
gree work upon them—a master-piece of 
workmanship, as the architect thought. The 
walls were massive, and well built, but not 
double, as we have recommended, nor were 
they furred, and lathed, inside. The chim- 
neys had separate flues, which all opened 
on a level at the top. It had, besides, a high 
basement, in which was a cellar kitchen, and 
other offices—those intolerable abominations 
which ought to be a crime to put in any 
house standing on an open lot—although this 
was in the midst of a lawn of several acres. 
The consequence of all these mistakes in an 
otherwise excellent house, was damp walls, 
the water, after a frosty time, frequently 
trickling down the outer sides of the inner 
rooms; smoky chimneys—at times intolera- 
bly so—and nearly double female labor re- 
quisite in housekeeping. We suffered these 
miseries for a while, and then, for the first 
time in our life, set about the study of house- 
building, for we liked the place, and did not 
wish to abandon it for deficiencies which 
could be remedied. The result was, that 
the stone parapets, the wooden balustrades, 
and the carved eave-gutters, were all torn 
down and thrown aside, a broad, hanging 
roof took their places, throwing the water 
more than four feet beyond the walls ; sep- 
arate chimney-tops were carried above each 
flue; and a substantial furnace for wood 
built in the cellar under the main hall, car- 
rying warmth and ventilation into the rooms, 
which had before been supplied with stoves 
and fire-places. In addition to these a snug 
upper wing was erected at one end of the 





house for the kitchen, and its offices. ‘With 
these improvements, the house is all that it 
need be—dry at all times, warm, comforta- 
ble, and convenient—before which, with all 
the cost and pains-taking about it, it was 
neither. 

We would not have mentioned these per- 
sonal matters, only as an example of the 
folly of spending money on outside decora- 
tion, to the manifest injury of a dwelling 
itself, and neglecting the great objects with- 
in, for which a house really ought to be con- 
structed. Thousands of existing houses in 
the United States may still be thus altered 
at small expense, giving absolute enjoyment 
where is now much discomfort and misery. 





CHEMISTRY 
FOR SMALL AND LARGE BOYS AND GIRLS. — 
ac 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Hydrogen—Symbol H—Atomic Weight 1. 

71. Hydrogen is found in almost all sub- 
stances that are produced by animal or veg- 
etable growth, but is seldom found in earthy 
or mineral substances that do not contain 
water in their composition. Water, howev- 
er, does form a part of the structure of many 
of the minerals and earths. Starch, sugar, 
gum, gluten, oils, and woody fiber, constitute 
the great mass of organic substances, or 
those which grow, and of each of these 
hydrogen forms a part. Starch, for example, 
makes up about four-fifths of flour, and 
starch is represented by C.0;H,), or car- 
bon 12 atoms, oxygen 10 atoms, and hydro- 
gen 10 atoms, but the hydrogen atoms are 
so small that there is only 10 Ibs. of hydro- 
gen in 162 lbs. of starch, or about one ounce 
in a pound. 

72. How to Obtain Hydrogen.—As water is 
made of hydrogen and oxygen—HO—if we 
add something to the water which the oxy- 
gen has a greater affinity (or liking) for than 
it has for hydrogen, it will leave the hydro- 
gen. There are many substances of this 
kind. A piece of iron or zinc put in water 
(HO), will in time unite with the oxygen and 
set the hydrogen free. Put a bright slip of 
zinc in a bottle of water, and it will immedi- 
ately be covered with a thin film of a white 
substance, composed of zinc and oxygen 
(ZnO) called oxide of zinc, and a little hy- 
drogen escapes unobserved into the air. But 
this film or coating keeps the water from 
coming in contact with more of the zinc, so 
that the continuance of the change is stop- 
ped. Now lift out the zine and scrape off 
the coating of oxide of zinc (ZnO), and again 
put it into the water, and the same change 
will take place as before, and more hydro- 
gen will be set free. So we might go on 
cleaning the surface of the zinc and dipping 
it into the water, till all the water in the bot- 
tle would be decomposed—its oxygen all 
united with zinc to form oxide of zinc, and 
its hydrogen all set free in a gas or air-like 
form. By putting an empty bladder, or India 
rubber bag, over the mouth of the bottle eve- 
ry time the bright zine is dropped into the 
water, the hydrogen would rise up into the 
bladder or bag, and we should thus catch it 
in its gaseous form ; though in such an ope- 
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ration it would be mingled with some of the 
air in the bottle over the water. 

73. To avoid the trouble of cleaning the 
zinc, and of continually removing the bag, 
another simple process is usually employed. 
If, instead of wiping or scraping the zinc, 
we dip it into a mixture of sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol) and water, the acid and water 
will instantly dissolve the coating or film of 
oxide of zinc, and leave it bright for an in- 
stant. Knowing this, the chemist first puts 
his zinc and water into the bottle, and then 
pours in a little acid. Now the zinc grasps 
a particle of oxygen, letting its hydrogen 
escape, and no sooner is this done than the 
acid dissolves the compound formed and 
leaves another atom of zinc exposed, which 
undergoes the same change in turn. In this 
way millions of hydrogen atoms are freed ev- 
ery minute, and being very light, they rise 
up from the mouth of the bottle and escape 
into the air ; or we can catch them by plac- 
ing the mouth of a bladder or India rubber 
bag (freed from air) over the neck. 

74. Another way to catch the hydrogen is 
to hold a tumbler, glass jar, or any open- 
mouthed vessel, bottom upwards, over the 
bottle while the hydrogen gas is escaping. 
The gas is so light that it will rise into the 
inverted vessel and occupy the upper part of 
it, crowding down the heavier air. This is 
a very simple experiment, and any one who 
has a little sulphuric acid, some bits of old 
zine, and a junk bottle, can produce hydro- 
gen from water. Break up the zinc so.that 
it will go into the bottle, put in a handful of 
it, pour in water enough to cover it, and then 
add a spoonful or more of acid till the water 
appears to boil somewhat. The boiling ap- 
pearance is produced by the bubbles of hy- 
drogen gasescaping. Let this boiling go.on 
for three or four minutes, or longer if it is 
not very brisk,.so that the hydrogen .can 
drive out the air; then put a tumbler over 
the bottle, and in a few minutes it will be 
filled with hydrogen gas. Put your. hand 
over the mouth of the tumbler—keeping it 
bottom upwards—and remove it a little, way 
from the bottle, then you can. light the gas 
with a candle or a blazing match, and it will 
quickly burn, with very little color to the 
flame.* We shall, further on, learn that.in 
burning it has united with oxygen from the 
air, and again formed a new quantity of 
water. 

In the next chapter we will describe some 
further experiments, which any boy or girl 
can make, without going to a laboratory for 
apparatus. We shall try to introduce such 
experiments as you can all make, and hope 
you will all try them. 

*Be careful in this experiment not to get any flame near 
the bottle, for hydrogen gas is very explosive, and should 


it be lighted in the narrow-necked bottle, while mixed 
with air, it might burst and result in injury. 








Hop Cuntrurs.—We have very frequently 
been asked for information on this subject. 
We are happy to be able to give a very full 
and complete practical essay upon this 
branch of agriculture, in a series of short 
articles, which will continue through several 
numbers. Those specially interested in this 
subject will find these articles alone worth 
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many times the cost of our volume, while} 


those not specially engaged in this branchof 
culture can gather much to interest them. 





Preservine Grapes 1n Corron.—We have 
just received, from a considerate friend in 
western New-York, a fine specimen of: Isa- 
bella grapes, admirably preserved by simply 
enveloping them in cotton. Though thus 
late in the season, they areé really. delicious, 
nsarly as fresh as if new, and almost beguiled 
us inte the belief that we had come to the. séa- 
son of the purple fruit. We sincerely thank 
the fair giver for this token of her regard. 
May all sweet blessings cluster about -he 
life, and may she never cease to be preserved 
in the remembrance of her friends. +! 





Our readers are referred to a variety of 
new advertisements which will be found in 
their appropriate place. The one headed 
“ Situation on a Farm wanted,” is worthy of 
attention, or so we should judge from read- 


ing it. 

Stock raisers and those desiring improved 
animals, will find several advertisements of 
especial interest to them. Agricultural and 
other societies will of course note Mr. Wil- 
liams’ proposal to furnish Tents, &c. 








TURNING OUT STOCK EARLY. 


as 

Most farmers greatly injure their pastures by 
turning their stock out upon them too early. 
They ought to wait till the ground has be- 
come so firm and compact that the cattle will 
not poach it; and the grass should be suffi- 
ciently high to give them a good bite, with- 
out being obliged to gnaw down to the roots. 
Woodland pastures are the only exception 
to this rule. On these it is no matter how 
early stock is turned. The grass here is 
not so valuable as on open lands, and the 
leaves still upon the ground of the previous 
year’s forest growth, are generally sufficient 
to prevent its being poached; besides it is 
necessary to turn out early on such pas- 
tures, in order to give the stock the benefit 
of the browse. 

When the early grass is eaten off too soon, 
it leaves the roots exposed to spring frosts ; 
and if dry weather follows, the pasture will 
scarcely recover all summer. But let the 
grass get a good thick start, and then if not 
overstocked, it will keep growing till late in 
autumn unless it happens to be particularly 
dry. 

Sufficient attention is not paid to our pas- 
tures. They ought to be harrowed every 
spring with a fine sharp-tooth harrow, all 
the manure droppings beat fine, and grass 
seed sown over all bare orthinspots. After 
this a heavy roller may advantageously fol- 
low. 

Spread salt over weedy or bushy places, 
after cutting them off, and the stock after this 
will gnaw the herbage so close as to prevent 
the future growth of the weeds,&c. The fol- 
lowing year such spots should be well har- 
rowed and grass seed sown thickly over 
them. It would be well to keep the stock 
off of them until the grass has well set, they 
may then be turned on again. 





Good pastures pay as large an interest as 
meadow or mowing lands, and equally good 


'{ care should be taken of them. 


’. Mowing lands should never be pastured in 
the spring; the hay crop suffers sadly if 
they are. 








IMPROVEMENT IN POULTRY. 


As one incident illustrating the great pro- 
gress of late years in this important branch 


{| of farming and stock-raising, a friend from 
1] Connecticut informs us, that ‘in his imme- 


diate neighborhood, fifteen’ tuns of choice, 


|| dressed poultry is annually sent to market, 
Tl when a few years since, scarcely one tun 


was sold. He says, in the article of geese 
an immeasurable improvement has been 
made. A choice African gander, (known by 


'| his dew-lap reaching from his jaw the entire 


length of his neck and belly), is used with 
from five to seven Bremen geese ; and this 
cross produces great fertility, vigor of con- 
stitution, and rapid growth, as any one may 
see who has watched these stately bipeds 
leading a brood of a dozen or fifteen gos- 
lings, larger than themselves, to their wat- 
ering places. He says one man hatched, 
last season, about 80 goslings, from seven 
Bremen geese and one gander, and raised 70, 
the others having been lost by maiming. 
For such goslings, well fattened, he often 
receives five dollars per pair. This certain- 
ly cannot be a losing business. 

Another correspondent writes us, that he 
sold poultry last year to the amount of 
$2,900, mostly live and fancy stock. An- 
other friend assures us, his sales have been 
about $2,000 per annum, for the last two or 
three years. 

Such large receipts can not be often real- 
ized, and we should be sorry to encourage 
their expectations ; but they are a pretty 
sure guarantee, that the breeders of any choice 
birds will have no difficulty hereafter in al- 
ways realizing a handsome remuneration for 
the trouble and expense in raising them. 








Curious Facts Concerninc Dyspepsia.— 
The effect of mental disquietude in produc- 
ing this prevalent complaint, is far greater 
thanis supposed. It is well known that per- 
sons in good health, of sound digestive or- 
gans, who take plenty of exercise, and are 
free from anxiety, may eat almost anything, 
and in quantities which would kill those in 
different circumstances. In reference to 
this point, Dr. Brigham, an English medical 
writer, observes: ‘“ We do not find dyspep- 
sia prevalent in countries where the people 
doeat most enormously. Travelers in Sibe- 
ria say that the people there often eat forty 
pounds of food in one day. Admiral Se- 
ripchoff saw a Siberian eat, directly after 
breakfast, twenty-five pounds of boiled rice, 
with three pounds of butter. But dyspepsia 
is not a common disease in Siberia. We do 
not learn from Captain Parry, or Captain 
Lyon, the Arctic travelers, that their friends 
the Esquimaux are very nervous and dyspep- 
tic, though they individually eat ten or 
twelve pounds of solid food per day, washing 
it down with a gallon or so of train oil. Cap- 
tain Lyon was, to be sure, a little concerned 
for a delicate young lady Esquimaux, who 
ate his candles, wicks and all, yet he does 
not allude to her inability to digest them.” 





Patience is the key of content. 





Serap-Book. 


“‘A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
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BABY POETRY. 


A young mother, says the Home Journal, 
insists upon our publishing the following af- 
fecting and beautiful baby poetry, under the 
head of ‘Interesting to Ladies.” So here 
it is: 

Where is the bavy? Bess its heart— 
Where is muzzer’s darling boy ? 
Does it hold its ittle hands apart, 
The dearest, bessed toy? 
And so it does ; and will its ittle chin 
Grow just as fat as butter? 
And: will it poke its ittle fingers in 
Its tunnin ittle mouth, and mutter 
Nicey wicey words, 
Just like ittle yellow birds? 
And so it will; and so it may, 
No matter what its pappy say, 
And does it wink its ittle eyeses, 
When its mad, and ups and crieses * 
And does it squall like chick-a-dees 
At everything it sees? 
Well it does! Why not, I pray? 
Aint it muzzer’s darlin evey day ? 
Oh! what’s the matter? oh my! oh my! 
What makes my swetest chickey ky? 
Oh nasty, uggy pin, to prick it ; 
Its darlin muzzer’s darlin cricket ! 
There! there! she throw it in 
The fire! the kuel, wicked pin ! 
There! hush, my honey ; go to seep, 
Rocked in e kadle of a deep ! 





WAITING FOR THE CARS. 


About 12 o’clock we reached Rome. All the 
trains on the Central Road were behind 
time; but they were just about to arrive, 
and they were just a-going to arrive, for five 
hours. The room in the station-house was 
soon filled. Ladies there were, but in*no 
proportion to the gentlemen. They were 
more patient—at least, outwardly; staying 
in the house was more natural to them. 
But the men were full of calculations—how 
long before the train must arrive now ; when 
it would probably be at Syracuse and Buffa- 
lo, or Utica, and Albany ; what the chances 
were for getting to New-York. There were 
seats in the gentlemen’s room for eight, and 
there were from thirty to fifty persons pres- 
ent. Some heaped up the indolent mail- 
bags, and sat on them. A roll of buffalo 
robes behind the door was a special luxury. 
Some mounted on trunks that had accumu- 
lated inone corner. Apparently they were 
not soft, as they seemed willing to exchange 
for the buffalo robe whenever it was vacated. 
Others stood about the outrageously hot 
stove. 

Everybody seemed to be seized with a de- 
sire to put in a stick, and when it could hold 
no more they would occasionally open the 
door, look in, poke and kick with their feet 
to crowd them closer, and so it roared red- 
hot and terrible as a red-dragon. But stout, 
full-blooded men sat about it with great 
coats and mufflers on, drinking in heat as if 
they had asalamander enjoyment ofit. The 
only relief was in the frequent opening of 
the door to letin new-comers. They came 
pushing in, with red faces and white coats, 
powdered with snow like a confectioner’s 
cake. The first business of every one, on 
entering, was to ask after the train, to which 
some quizzical answers, some peevish and 
querulous answers, some downright truth ; 
a few were always hopeful, and not a few sat 
silent and even sullen. 

The next resource of every one seemed to 
be in an attack upon the pop-corn and apple- 





baskets. It was a great day for the apple- 
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boys. When the sale seemed to flag, they 
would fill up with fresh specimens, and one 
of them would come rushing in from the tel- 
egraph office—“ Train only got to Little 
Falls.” ‘ Little Falls !” exclaim a score of 
westward-going passengers, “ it won’t be 
here for an hour.” At that they turned dis- 
consolately to the apples again. By and by, 
in plumps another boy. ‘Express train 
only just reached Syracuse ; just come from 
telegraph.” This was a clap upon us east- 
ward-going passengers—going, but not gone ; 
and we sighed, and remarked, and comforted 
ourselves with apples! 

Men gathered into groups and talked, at 
first produce, then politics, then they told 
stories as long as their memory held out ; 
and then each would saunter up and down 
the room, with hands in pockets, or behind 
their back. Newspapers, of which a few 
were present, were read through—advertise- 
ments and all. One great comfort was in 
going to the ticket office window and peer- 
ing in—for questions were out of the ques- 
tion—the ticket-master lying in a corner, 
snoozing. At length he got up and shut his 
window. This was a great misfortune. 
Men now would walk up and look very sol- 
emnly at it, as if to be sure that it was shut, 
and then go to the door or window, as if 
determined to look out of something. At 
last, some one pulled a sliver from the wood 
and began to whittle. In a few moments 
another followed suit, and before long half a 
dozen*were contentedly whittling. I envied 
them. They seemed at last consoled. 

I envied that fat man in the corner, who 
had sat without winking, certainly without a 
single motion that I could notice, for a full 
hour. He seemed entirely occupied in 
breathing. I envied that old farmer that fell 
asleep sitting bolt upright, hut gradually, like 
an apple roasting before a good old-fashioned 
fire, slept himself downto a heap. Lenvied 
the imperturbable content of that plump coun- 
try girl who stood before the glass combing 
her hair with a five-toothed comb, and divid- 
ing, and smoothing, and placing it as if she 
were in a summer afternoon chamber all 
alone, fixing for a visit from her “ intended.” 
The boys were the only utterly cheerful and 
happy set. Their sales over, they amused 
themselves with all manner of boyish tricks. 
Giving each other a sly nip, giving a chock- 
ing pull at each other’s tippet, knocking off 
each other’s caps, or crushing them down 
over the eyes, snapping apple seeds, or 
throwing cores, and all manner of monkey 
pranks. 

We read all the show-bills, all the railroad 
placards, all the time-tables, all the adver- 
tisements, and studied all the veracious rail- 
road maps, on which ramshom railroads 
were made to flow on in straight lines or 
very gradual curves, while competing roads 
were laid down in all their vicious sinuosi- 
ties. 

When I said that the boys were the only 
happy ones, I must except the happy old 
lady in the corner knitting. She has two 
younger women by her, and the three are talk- 
ing and working just as placidly and contend- 
edly as if in the greatkitchenathome. Ah! 
blessed be knitting! Whoever saw a person 
other than quiet and peaceful that knits. If 
anger breaks out, the knitting is laid aside. 
When the needles begin again,’ you may be 
sure that it is all right within. 

Atlength the five hours were accomplished ; 
the train came thundering up with a double 
team of engines. The crowd poured forth 
eagerly, and in a few moments we were 
dashing off toward Albany, which we reached 
at 10 o’clock on Saturday night—too late for 
any train to New-York that night, thus 
escaping a night ride, and an article from 
the Norwich Examiner about the sin of 
Saturday-night violations of Sunday—weari- 








some and sleepy experiences both would 
have been. H. W. Beecuer. 
N. Y. Independent. 





ANEREW JACKSON. 


ge 
Firz Green Hatveck, in his ode to Burns, 
unconsciously portrays the character of An- 
drew Jackson, thus : 
Strong sense, deep feeling, passions strong. 
A hate of tyrant and of knave, 


A love of right, a scorn of wrong, 
Of coward and of slave. 


A kind, true heart, a spirit high, 

That could not tear and would not bow, 
Were written in his manly eye, 

And on his manly brow. 





LOVE.—LADIES READ IT. 

Dare I ventnre on this hackneyed theme 
—a thing which has been exhausted by the 
poet and the novelist? I dare! not to fol- 
low in the train of those who have preceded 
me and launch a shaft at the blindfold 
cherub, but, as the champion, the defender 
of the mischievous boy—to show where lies 
the fault, to unveil the cause why his arrows 
are poisoned, and why the rose he offers are 
sometimes so thickly beset with thorns. 
Frown not, fair readers! to you are attribut- 
able all the misdeeds of the wily god. Did 
woman feel the responsibility of the station 
she holds in society—did she feel how much 
she is the arbitress of man’s destinies on 
earth, nay, even beyond it, how different 
would she act! Instead of dispensing her 
smiles equally on the worthy and unworthy, 
she would show by her discountenance of 
vice, how hateful it was to her; no matter 
how talentad a man was, how graceful in 
his manners, or pleasing in person, unless 
virtue-was the guiding star of his conduct, 
she should banish him from her presence, as 
being unworthy of breathing the same air 
with her; she would shrink from his society 
as she would shun a noxious reptile. Is such 
the case? No. No matter what a man’s 
vices, if he is handsome, brilliant in conver- 
sation, and versed in the arts of flattery, all 
the smiles and attentions are lavished on 
him that ought to be bestowed only on the 
virtuous; while the man who is endowed 
with every good quality that can render him 
estimable, if wanting in the showy acquire- 
ments of society, is treated with the utmost 
indifference ; thus giving rise to the too gen- 
erally received opinion that, the worse a man 
is, the more agreeable he is to woman. Can 
it then be wondered at, that, to meet her in 
society, win her affections by a thousand 
nameless attentions, and slight them when 
won, is the pastime of an hour to those 
honeyed flatterers, tose destroyers of 
women’s happiness, who, like a gilded ser- 
pent, captivates but to annihilate. Were 
they regarded as the pests of society, instead 
of being treated as its ornaments, the race 
would disappear.—Empson. 





A Yanxer Taken 1n.—An ingenious down 
easter, who has invented a new kind of 
“ Love-Letter Ink,” which he has been sel- 
ling as a safeguard against all actions for 
breach of promise of marriage, in so much 
as it entirely fades from the paper in two 
months after dates, was recently “ done 
brown ” by a brother down-easter, who pur- 
chased a hundred boxes of the article, and 
gave him his note for ninety days. At the 
expiration of the time, the ink inventor 
called for payment, but, on unfolding the 
scrip, found nothing but a piece of blank pa- 
per. The note had been written with his 
own ink. 








Faith has a‘quiet®breast. 
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THE ALPS. 


My first view of the Alps was at Berne. I 
had taken a walk towards evening to the 
“Engischo Promenade,” as it is called, a 
mile or so from the city. Thence a fine 
view of the city is obtained, with its tower- 
ing cathedral steeple, and the ambergris col- 
ored Aar, winding around it, as almost to 
insulate it completely from the mainland. | 
had seated myself, taking a cup of coffee, 
and bread, and honey, was observing the 
people and the scenery, and occasionally 
casting my eyes in the direction of 
some huge white clouds, which seemed 
to hang. heavily on the eastern hori- 
zon. The thought occurred to me if those 
clouds were but mountains, how magnificent 
would they be—they would be beyond all 
conception or all description; they would 
satisfy the most intense yearnings of the 
imagination; they would fill forever that 
great desire of the mind to feel, if only once, 
an impression of the purely sublime. I lis- 
tened to the music for half an hour, saunter- 
ing around under the trees, and then strayed 
along the promenade a little further on, away 
from the crowd ; but my eye still continued 
from time to time, to fasten itself involun- 
tarily in the direction of those white clouds. 
They were the most unchangeble clouds I 
had ever seen; and the impression gradual- 
ly grew upon me that there was something 
unnaturally hard and angularin their vutline. 
Can these, then, be mountains? I confess 
this thought, as it first darted into my mind, 
occasioned a kind of trembling and sinking 
through my whole frame. Isit possible that 
these elouds in heaven, so white, so ethereal, 
so high above other clouds, that these are 
mountains ? 

Two peasants were coming along at the 
time—their coats and scythes under their 
arms. I walked up to them and said, “ Will 
you tell me if those clouds are really clouds 
or mountains?” They looked at me with 
some astonishment for an instant, either at 
the energy of the action or the singularity 
of the question, and then, with a bow, an- 
swered : 

** Mountains, sir, to your service.” 

And there they were, indeed, the Alps— 
the high Alps—like the imperishable white 
pillars of God’s throne, piercing into heaven, 
incrusted with a pure marble of snow, and 
faintly tinged witha ruby light, as if it were 
the smile of the Almighty. I had seen 
enough. I felt silent, and bowed before the 
greatness of the works of God.—Letier in 
the Providence Journal. i 





Cuaracteristic.—The following notice of 
a ‘run upon a bank,” which we clip from the 
N. Y. Post, is not only amusing, but char- 
acteristic ofthe African and Anglo-American 
races. The scene occurred at one of the 
Six-penny Savings Banks of this city : 

“* Among the swarm of people bringing in 
deposits of all conceivable values, ranging 
from five cents as high as $22, we noticed a 
stout colored man, who walked up to a desk, 
inquiring with the air ofa millionaire, ‘ Is the 
President of the bank in?” ‘Here I am at 
your service, sir.’ ‘I should like,’ says the 
applicant, ‘to make adrafton you to-morrow, 
if the Bank is prepared for it.’ ‘Anything to 
accommodate you, my friend,’ said the Presi- 
dent; ‘how much may your draft be? 
‘ Well, sir,’ said the sable visitor, drawing 
himself up, coughing and looking as sternly 
important as if his words were destined to 
produce a crash in the finances of the uni- 
verse. ‘About nine cents!’ ‘ You shall 
certainly have it,’ answered the accommo- 
dating functionary, not at all bewildered at 
the announcement, ‘there is a balance of 
twenty-one cents to your account—call 
again.’ And the colored man makes room 
for the next call.” 
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SIT UPRIGHT. 

“Sit upright! sit upright, 4! son !” said 
a lady to her son George, who had formed a 
wretched habit of bending whenever he sat 
down to read. His mother had told him 
that he could not breathe right unless he sat 
upright. But it was no use ; bend over he 
would, in spite of all his mother could say. 

“Sit upright, Master George!” cried his 
teacher, as George bent over his copy-book 
at school. “If you don’t sit upright like 
Master Charles, you will ruin your health, 
and possibly die of consumption.” 

This startled Master George. He did not 
want to die, and he felt alarmed. So after 
school he said to his teacher, ‘ Please sir, 
explain to me how bending over when I sit, 
can cause me to have the consumption.” 

“ That I will, George,” replied his teacher, 
with a cordial smile. ‘‘ There is an element 
in the air called oxygen, which is necessary 
to make your blood circulate, and to help it 
purify itself by throwing off what is called 
its carbon. When you stoop you cannot 
take in a sufficient quantity of air to accom- 
plish these purposes ; hence, the blood re- 
mains bad, and the air cells in your lungs 
become irritated. Presently the lungs in- 
flame. The cough comes on. Next, the 
lungs ulcerate, and then you die. To avoid 
this you must learn to sit upright. Give the 
lungs room to inspire plenty of fresh air, 
and you will not be injured by study. Do 
you understand the matter now George ?” 

“ | think I do, sir, and I will try to sit up- 
right hereafter,” said George. 

George was right in his resolution. Will 
all the boys and girls who read my Magazine 
imitate him? They will, I know, if they 
wish to live healthy lives. Make it your 
motto, therefore, my little reader, to sit up- 
right, whether you sit to eat, to sew, to read, 
or to converse. Now don’t forget it. You 
must sit upright.—Forester’s Magazine. 





How He secame a Mitiionaire.—Mr. Mc- 
Donough the millionaire of New-Orleans, 
has engraved upon his tomb a series of max- 
ims, which he had prescribed as the rules for 
his guidance through life, and to which his 
success in business is mainly attributable. 
The following is a copy : 

“ Rules for the Guidance of my life, 1804.— 
Remember always that labor is one of the 
conditions of our existence. Time is gold; 
throw not one minute away, but place each 
one to account. Do unto all men as you 
would be done by. Never put off till to-mor- 
vow what you can do to-day. Never bid 
another do what you can do yourself. Nev- 
er covet what isnot yourown. Neverthink 
any matter so trifling as not to deserve no- 
tice. Never give out that which does not 
first come in. Never spend but to produce. 
Let the greatest order regulate the transac- 
tions of your life. Studyin your course of 
life to do the greatest amount of good. 

“ Deprive yourself of nothing necessary to 
your comfort, but live in an honorable sim- 
eng and frugality. Labor, then, to the 

st moment of your existence. Pursue 
strictly the above rules, and the Divine bles- 
sing and riches of every kind will flow upon 
you to your heart’s content ; but, first of all, 
remember that the chief and great study of 
our life should be to tend, by all means in 
our power, to the honor and glory of our 
Divine Creator. -John McDonough, New- 
Orleans, Marth 2, 1804. The conclusion to 
which I have arrived is, that, without tem- 

, there is no health; without virtue, 
no order, without religion, no happiness ; and 
that the aim of our being is to live wisely, 
soberly and righteously.” 


True eloquencejconsists in saying all that 





A CONUNDRUMICAL LOAFER. 

A fellow in a complete suit of faded cor- 
dury, and very dirty withal, tumbled off the 
steps of St. Andrew’s Church, just as the 
watchman arrived at the spot, and making 
two or three revolutions on the pavement, 
stopped face upward before the officer and 
propounded the following query : 

“Tsay, watchy, are you pretty sharp at 
conundrums? Why am I like a backsliding 
Christian? That’s a pretty tough one, you 
think? Well, don’t puzzle. It’s because I 
fell away from the church, and am likely to 
be picked up by the Evil One at last.” 

The watchman, without thanking him for 
the infernal compliment, picked him up. On 
the route down Chesnut street, the captive 
addressed the captor again : 

“ Watchy, [ll try you with another. Why 
am I like the Emperor of Hayti?” 

“« Because you are a sassy scoundrel.” 

“No; because I am attended by a black- 
guard.” 

** And because you are as big a blackguard 
yourself as could be picked up in a year’s 
travel.” 

Nothing more was said till they came in 
front of Col. Wood’s Museum, when the 
corduroy man once more addressed the man 
of the mace and rattle. 

“ Don’t get out of heart, watchy. Better 
luck next time. Why are the Kentucky 
Giant and myself like the god of marriage ?” 

** Because you are humbugs.” 

“Bah! no. Because we are high men.” 
(Hymen.) 

** Do you call yourself a high man ?” 

“ Yes,I do. I’m pretty high, I think; if 
ten smallers of whisky canmake meso. Be- 
sides, I’m a trump; an ace of trumps, and 
you know that’s always high.” 

“* Ay; in the game of All Fours.” 

“ That’s the game I was playing when 
you came across me.” 

“« You were playing Jow, I think; for you 
were flat on your back. But I'll play the 
deuce with you, and that will be low enough, 
if you don’t get along without any more 
talk.” 

“ You are not as bright, old fellow, as I 
thought you were; but here’s one I guess 
that you can chaw. Why are you like sugar 
candy ?” 

“Tcan’t exactly say,” replied the watch- 
man, a little flattered by the saccharine 
comparison. 

“ Well, it’s because I'd like to lick you, if 
I had a chance,” said the prisoner at the 
very moment he was thrust into the cage. 
This morning, when the conundrum-maker 
answered to the name of Simon Pearce, the 
watchman’s evidence was heard, and a com- 
mitment for vagrancy was speedily made 
out. 
“Can [say a word or two?” asked Si- 
mon. 

“« Certainly,” answered the Mayor. 
“Why,” said the incorrigible offender, 
“why is a small bob-tail brown horse with 
ablaze face, like Gov. Bigler t” 

“ Take him away,” said his honor, and the 
last conundrum remains without solution, to 
exercise the guessing faculties of our read- 
ers.— Philadelphia Mercury. 





Ina Tignt PLace.—President of a western 
bank rushes up to his friend—‘* Charley, can’t 
you give me change for adollar? I see the 
bank superintendent is in town, and I want 
some specie in the vault to make a show.” 





No Scarciry or Procenrrors.—In_ Hart- 
ford, Conn., lately, at the door of a citizen, 
a very little boy begged very pitiously. for 
something to eat,.and.in.a_ mournful tone of 
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father could’nt get any work, and his mother 
was very sick indeed.” 





VeTeRANs iN LireraTuURE, ART, AND THE 
Stace.—Another year reminds us of the vet- 
erans in literature, art, and the stage, still 
in the body among us. Our oldest peoet is, 
of course, Mr. Rogers, now in his 90th year. 
Our oldest historian is Mr. Hallam, now in 
his 74th year. Our oldest critic is Mr. Wil- 
son Croker, now in his 75th year. Our old- 
est novelist is Lady Morgan—but we shall 
conceal her ladyship’s age. Our oldest topo- 
grapher is Mr. Britton, now, if we remember 
rightly, in his 83d year. Our gldest topo- 
grapher in point of publication is the histo- 
rian of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, whose first 
work was a quarto published before 1799. 
We refer to Sir Henry Ellis, still the active 
principal librarian of the British Museum. 
Mr. Leigh Hunt was a poet, with a printed 
volume of his effusions in verse, and his 
own portrait before it, more than half a cen- 
tury ago, and is now in good health, in his 
9lst year. Our oldest artist is Sir Richard 
Westmacott, the sculptor, the father of the 
Royal Academy. Our oldest actor (now that 
Charles Kemble has gone) is Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, who was, when we saw him the other 
day, ready to dance a hornpipe with all his 
wonted English vigor, and sailor-like skill. 

Illustrated London News. 





INTERESTING TO THINK ABouT.—Scientific 
writers assert that the number of persons 
who have existed since the beginning of time, 
amounts to 36,627,843,273,075,856. ‘These 
figures, when divided by 3,095,000—the num- 
ber of square leagues of land on the globe— 
leave 11,320,689,732 square miles of land, 
which, being divided as before, give 1,314,- 
622,076 persons to each square mile. Let 
us now reduce miles to square rods, and. the 
number will be 1,853,174,600,000, which, 
being divided as before, will give 1,283 in- 
habitants to each square rod, which, being 
reduced to feet, will give about five persons 
to each square foot of terra firma. Thus it 
will be perceived that our earth is a vast 
cemetry—1,283 human beings lie buried on 
each square rod—scarcely sufficient for ten 
graves—each grave must contain 128 per- 
sons. Thus itis easy seen that the whole 
surface of our globe has been dug over one 
rn re and twenty-eight times to bury 
dead! 


“ There’s not a dust that floats on air 
But once was living man.” 





“TI say, boy, stop that ox!” 

“T havn’t got no stopper.” 

“ Well, head him then.” 

‘‘ He’s already headed, sir.” 

“ Confound your impertinence—turn him.” 
“ He’s right side out already, sir.” 

“« Speak to him, you rascal, you !” 

*‘ Good morning, Mr. Ox.” 





Swipes’ landlady caught a mouse in a 
China cream pitcher the otherday. Swipes 
advised her to.send it to the country Fair for 
exhibition. 

“ How would it be classed?” breathlessly 
inquired the worthy hostess. 

** Cotch in China, of course,” was the re- 


ply. 





Lecat Apvice to Youne Lanpirs.—Don’t 
accept the hand of anybody who tells you 
he is going to marry and settle. Make him 
settle first, and marry afterwards. 





“ No man can do anything against his will,” 
said a metaphysician. “Faith,” .said Pat, 
“Thad a brother who went to. Botany Bay 








is necessary, and nothing more. 





voice, said, “ his parents were dead, and his 


against his will, faith, he did.” i 
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ANSWER To INQUIRIES aBOUT Back NUMBERS, &C.— 
Back numbers from the beginning’ of the = volume 
can still be supplied at 4 cents per num 

Volumes XI, XII, and XIII can be supplied at $1 per 
volume unbound; or $1.50 per volume bound. 

The first ten volumes (new edition), can be furnished 
pound at $1.25 per volume, or the complete.set of ten vol- 
umes for $10. Price of the first thirteen youmes $14.50. 

No new edition of the volumes above the tenth will be 
issued, as the work is too large to admit of stereotyping. 


. dtlarkets. 


Remarxs.—Flour has advanced fully 50 
cts. per bbl. since our last, owing to the short 
supply on hand here. It is now about as 
high in New-York as at Liverpool. Corn is 
a trifle less. 

Cotton of the lower grades, has fallen + of 
a cent per lb. Tobacco a small advance. 

The weather has been of all sorts the past 
week, from mild to cold; and fair to snowy, 
followed by a warm rain. 

Money continues easy at 5 to 7 per cent on 
very choice city securities. Any thing not 
equal to this, must pay higher rates, accord- 


ing to its goodness. 
——— >. 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


TuEspay, March 13, 1855. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

Our reports present much the same appearance at the 
present time, the supply of produce being so limited as 
to leave little room for speculation or change. There is 
a moderate supply of potatoes on hand, with the excep- 
tion of choice Mercers and Carters, which are scarce. 
White Pink-Eyes also are out of market. 

Few people understand the difference of quality even 
in the same kind of potatoes. Thus we make no distinction 
between Jersey white Mercers and Western white Mercesr, 
though the former exceed the latter by nearly 50c. per bbl. 
The Jersey Mercers are much whiter and dryer than the 
others, and, besides, much less bitterto the taste. This 
difference depends wholly on soil and location. The 
lands of certain portions of New-Jersey, as, for instance» 
the western part of Monmouth Co., produce the finest 
potatoes in the country. Along the shore the soilis sandy, 
with a tincture of loam, and is finely suited to early pro- 
duce, but further back in the country, besides being light 
and sandy, the soil possesses much greater consistency. 
The potatoes grown here are'very white and smooth. 
Those coming fromthe western part of this State are 
grown in much heavier soil, and are inferior both 1n taste 
and appearance. This is equally true of both white and 
blue Mercers. 

Few potatoes come to market from farther west than 
this State, except when prices are extremely high. 

Statements are sometimes: made.in the papers that 
measures are taken to prevent countrymen from bringing 
their produce to market Speculators, we know, are often 
sent into the country to buy up produce, and doubtless try 
to deceive as to prices ; but any man is at liberty to send 
his produce to market on commission, orto come and dis- 
pose of it himself. All the stories about cutting harnesses, 
and pulling out linch-pins, are mere stuff. 


VEGETABLES. 
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Potatoes— New-Jersey Mercers...... # bbl. $3 75@4 25 
Western Mercers...............+.. do 3 50@4 00 
White Mercers.... ........0.-ss006 do 3 75@4 00’ 
Nova Scotia Mercers.... .......... do — @3 50 
New-Jersey Carters.............. # bbl. 4 00@4 25 
Washington County Carters........ do 3 25@3 75 
Pi a A do 3 50@3 75 
Western Reds.... . ...........-68- do 2 75@3 00 
Yellow Pink Eyes...... .......-.06 do 2 75@3 25 
WoO ROS: ooo casei ce oo sensccece do 2 25@2 75 
Virginia Sweet Potatoes........... do 5 N0@— 
Philadelphia sweet...... .... TAT none’. 

Tum Ruta Baga....5......-.secees do 1 75@2 00 

tes v adee sipgccswhhe ba sabes do — @1 50 

Ons WTO os iccccs cece eee cans do 5 00@5 50 

rd oek WE Ws SEAN io BAe SaK os do 3 00@3 50 
NOG i 0's s spain gost hedeeietaces do 4 00@— 

Se Ry ae ores eee #'100° 6 00@10 00 
OA ewes ate c ceed etude Boe # doz. 1 00@1 8&7 

SNGAs 4 BAGS Serie » 0 von ceo cian «»--8 bbl. 1 75@2 00 

MPO SS SEIN SG visti wcdee tes waders aie do 1 50@1 87 

POGUUROIS ois 555 cas 825 6, CPT AR es i do 1 75@2 12 

‘ FRUITS, ETC. + 0 

Apples+-Spitzenbergs........... «.+9-P bbl. $4 00@4 50) 
Greenings.........+.4 seseees seceee do 3 50@4.00 
GEO WOTB SE. 8 Te eRe do 8 50@4 00 











3 75@4 24 
(@28c. 


18@23c. 
11@12c. 
+ —@23e. 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


WEpnNEspay March 14, 1855. 


There is a pretty fair market to-day, although the 
weather is wet and unfavorable. The supply of cattle is 
much less than last week, the deficiency in numbers, 
however, being fully made up in the superior quality of 
the stock. This is not altogether true, since we saw seve- 
ral droves as lank and flabby as need be; but luckily a 
few choice lots had accidentally strayed into the yards, 
which gave to the scene a pleasing variety. These were 
in fair demand, though much less than they should have 
been. The truthis, in the trade, much more money ap- 
pears to be made out of “‘ shadows ” than substance, other- 
wise nothing could tolerate the immense number of shades 
that weekly float about Washington Yards. It is really 
gratifying to see a drove of animals now and then which 
are not liable at any moment to be blown away by a mod- 
erate gust of wind. Of the latter we append a few ex 
amples. 

Mr. W. Florence has 72 fine beeves from Pickaway Co., 
Ohio, sold by Barney Bartam. They were Durham 
grades, and in excellent order, estimated to weigh from 
700 to 800 lbs. They were bringing from IIc. to 12c. per 
pound. ; 

Another superior lot, 102 in number, belonging to Mr. 
N. Williams, of Ross Co., Ohio. These were also Dur- 
ham grades, and perhaps equal to any inthe yards. They 
were selling by John Merritt, from llc. to 12c. per Ib. 

Mr. Joseph Williams was selling 180 high fed animals, 
very similar to the former, and also from Ohio. They 
were owned by Mr. R. R. Seymour, and bringing about 
the same price as those above. 

Mr. Joseph Chenowick had a fair lot from Ohio, 74 in 
all. They Were selling by W. H. Gumey, from 10c. to 
Ile. per lb. 

Mr. Hurd had 4 very choice animals from Orange Co., 
this State. They were estimated to weigh about 1,200 
lbs. each, and were sold to Mr. Henry Kelly, of Uuiver- 
sity-place, for $630, 

These were the best cattle in the yards. After them 
came the grades, including those called by a cotempo- 
rary, ‘scalliwags,” -“‘ grasshoppers,” and some other 
classical names, which we forbear employing from a frail 
attempt to imitate. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 

Extha Quality Qt foes cc ieee eeee + +ee- 114 @12c. 





Good retailing quality beef is selling at....10}@l1lc. 
ORE) 60. np vccisie ees 8@10c. 
OOVOIT. sncee esky. odd Veeesta setulae 8c.@l1lic 
Cows and Calves . 5 3.06: dsssb sks $30@$60 
PAB AG bs or 005 iw as Gv RAS a a Hee 4ic.@6c 
RNS S Tt cha hid ciG apeneencs setees $3@$7 50 
BPG; OU, oe. oie Fons 00 Ceesesh bh nsecin 5c.@5ie 

- SPCR ote ee TV PCE PSY ERE TS —@Tic 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 


A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


BOOFOR §.0:9,6:988 84s weston 2889 1758 
OW os bios elie a cepes 224 —— 
Wealiivs 3500. 1205554 940 i 
Sheep and lambs,.. ~ 6409 ae 
ee ae ener 4052 — 

Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves. . 1100 

BPN oo ivc. cesdaceees 3300 

GROG. fib ee 1000 

1 ERE ES ene 540 

By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves.................. 62 

Cows...... Maain's «0 Ao eer 34 

WOON s 66 Rin ceckincvdes 254 

. Sheep and Lambs....... 148 

By the Hudson River Railroad.............+.se+00+ 1053 

VOOR co ci ss -ohectanh vies 14 

Sheep and Lambs....... 120 

Ics. < Vit ar eqns nner 752 

By the Hudson River Steamboats...........-. wee 
New-York State — POV ING oes hee oc s0se 229 
Ne ae texte emenel 635 
Indiana, AE PPTL AAKSRECPIE LIS 297 
Illinois, meatier AP Sa as by Pee 358 
Virginia. Sets ys cae ek ec ots Per 229 
Kentucky, cabbhnk? Cy i Reo eee hers: - 
Connecticut, : % CEE P SIRE Ba. eee 13 
New-Jersey. sad eAekaa pu ved Se ae _ 

—_— . 
SHEEP MARKET. 
Wednesday, March 14, 1855. 


At Browning’s the market has. been on the improve 


‘| since last week. There is a scanty supply of stock on 





‘|}hand A Chamberlain’sthere is scarcely any stock, and 





the prices are much better. Mr. McCarty reports the fol 
lowing sales: 





OF’. MN. ss soc cn ck eeu a, tg $348 50 
108) Ga. ocak ebostceyecttecsecs: Gly 
4S doi. ae lt ae 299 50 
68 GON CERI SERRE 253 00 
a nee ay Seer TA05: sess 186-25 
i dD. urs RR een 81 00 
REET ERMA AP, So php 328 75 
OME OMDES Fok soci beget Poke 1630 26 
1" tee ae ee 664 00 
Re ae NIRS POE 430 44 
1257 $4,883 45 

Average........ $3 87 

PRICES CURRENT. 


Cotton— 















Upland. Florida, Mobile. N. O. & Tezas. 
Ordinary...... 7t ve} 7+ wt 
Middling...... ; % 
Middling Fair 9} 10 102 10¢ 
FUE. ons dcaeeue 10 10} 11t 
Flour and — 
State, common brands............-+5. «+ 8 87 @ 9 — 
State, straight DAMOUR PERE Cope: & 912 @~ — 
State, favorite pr hn epson averions EE 92 @— — 
estern, mixed dO...... 2.60. ceceee eens 9 31H@— — 
Michigan and india straight do....... 950 @ 9 62 
Michigan, fancy brands.................. 975 @— — 
Ohio, common to good brands........... 9 623}@ 9 75 
Ohio, fancy brands...............+...065 —-—@9 51 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @10 00 
Genesee, fancy brands....... - 9 75 @10 2% 
Genesee, extra + 11 50@12 50 
anada, (in bond,) . 912 @— — 
Brandywine ... 9 37 @— — 
Georgetown...... 9 37 @9 75 
Petersbur; ure City... 9 37 @— — 
Richmon Country. we'ete'e —— @9 37 
Alexandria............... —— @937 
Baltimore, Howard-Street —-—@937 
Rye FMOat soni isnisiogs + 53 6 3 @— — 
Corn Meal, Jersey....... . 437 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine............--+.. 4 50 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ # punch.— — @22 — 
Train— 
Wheat, White Genesee.......... ® bush. 270 @ 2 75 
Wheat, do. Canad: aang tiie o's a cigs —— @230 
ener ed ONE Ry VOR er cee 2 25 @ 2 30- 
heat, Ohio, White ..................... 250 @— — 
Wheat, Michigan, White Si ieay «asc ekes 2 52 @ 2 60 
BRYG, NOSE 5 cine <0 505s cnceteaccceerncn 137 @— — 
Corn, Round Yellow...........2.0..005 —7 @1— 
Corn, Round White............0..-.000% —-— @— 7 
Corn, Southern White..............++5+ —-—@-% 
Corn, Southern Yellow....%..........+++ — % @— 9 
Corn, Southern Mixed...............+2+ —— @— 
Corn, Western Mixed...........-...++- — 97 @—98 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...+.- ——@—-— 
RGRAY, oiiie a's Sat Peso KR iddvesteSepis ovis 13 @—— 
Oats, River and Canal...........:. Se Pees — 6 @— — 
Oats, New-Jersey.....0...-0- seceseseess — 55 @— 58 
Oats, Westert sic. cc civic. cccece cubeven's — 65 @— 68 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. # bush. 2 25 @— — 
yh River, in bales...... ‘9.3 bid ade aaah — %& @— 87 
Beef, Mess, Country, ............ P bbl. “fed Pad _ 
Beef, Mess, City. ........0-++seeceecceeee 
Beef, Mess, extra...-.........ceeeseeees 18 _— 7 Cae _ 
f, Prime, Country, .......--..-0-00+ —--—-@i— 
Beef, Prime, City... ....+.-eeevergsssens —- @— — 
S YMMO PEOSB. 2. ccc. ce cesccces P tce.21 — @26 — 
POR; BAM oo. «a OR 1 _ 
Parks CAGE. schinsanc sv iaguceet soocteb ved 17 — os 
Pork, Prime Mess............s0+e00e0cs _ 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... P b— 10 @— — 
Ms, PICKIOW 2565556 is.) 6st pesos - — 
Shoulders, Ly errr tre Tee —— @— — 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. # bbl.— — @— — 
Beef, Smoked........., 22-00-0000 P b.— — @— — 
Butter, Orange County. haemnks Hewne mle oiie — 30 @— 32 
Cheese, fairto prime...........-...:++++ — 1a 12 
Rice-- 
Ordinary to fair..... ......... # 100 bh 3 50 @ 387 
GQa0d 00 DEIN :. 0:95:00 :0.4:8 <0 GaintZeres -nzete 4 374@ 4 474 
We CARE ov epeccterentascanesces P b.— — @— — 
NeweOreane. odie ore daa). Sikeces — #@— Hf 
Cuba Muscovado.. ee — 4@— 
PORCH TRICO so a5 5 oo. cccccd:: « srocecccnnt — 5@— 6t 
Havana, White........... oo ewesgieed — R@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow....... - §5@— 
American, Prime.............. ..+. P b.— 1H@— 12 
American, Saxony Fleece........... P b.— 38 @— 42 
American, Blood Merino............ 36 
American, } and # Merino... ...... ...... — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and ¢ Merino.......... — 25 @—28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country..........-...- — 30 @— 32 
No. 1, Pulled, Co Sep Uevalhs erticece — 21 @— 23 
Advertisements. 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per Jine for eacli insertion. 
Adve e month one-fourth less. 


rtisements standing on: 
Advertisements standing thres months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement tcounted at less than ten lines. 








PERUVIAN, GUANO.—First quality of 
Fresh Peruvian Guano, WK iy 189 Beg 191 Water-at. 
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SITUATION ON A FARM WANTED.— 
A YOUNG MAN, German by birth, of respectoble parent- 
age, well educated, who has toon engaged in farming for 
some years already,in this and his native country, wishes to 
find a situation with an intelligent, scientific farmer, in the 
vicinity of New-York preferred, where ample opportunity, prac- 

and theoreti: . is afforded to him, to cultivate and 
of agriculture and ee stock. 

He 1s able and willing to work, and, although he would like to 
receive the fair value of his labor, is not es anxious to 
get high wages, the main object in view being to secure a place 
where he can acquire ¢ thorough knowledge of his calling, and 
where he will be well treated. wh 

If such a situation is obtained by him, his employer shall have 
no occasion to regret the engagement. Address L., care of 
Editors of Agriculturist. A 9—82n1178 
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URHAM STOCK FOR SALE.—I have 
three Bull Calves, three two-year-old Heifers, one two- 
year-old Bull, and one five years old, that I will sell from my 
herd of Short Horns—all thoroughbred. 
The Bulls sired by my bulls MONARCH and PRINCE OF 
ORANGE. 
Monarch by imported Exeter. 
Prince of Orange by imported 3d Duke of Cambridge. 
The Heifers by imported Wolviston. 
THOMAS COWLY. 
Farmington, Hartford Co., Conn. 


March 15, 1855. 79—82n1181. 





ENTS! FOR AGRICULTURAL AND 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, MILITARY COMPANIES, 
EXHIBITIONS, &c. 

The Subscriber keeps on hand a large assortment of Tents of 
every description, suitable for Agricultural Fairs, Military En- 
campments, Camp Meetings, Conferences, Political Gatherings, 
Exhibiti &ce.,&c., which he will rent on liberal terms. 

He has'a number of Camp Meeting and Military Tents 
of the following sizes :—24 feet by 30; 16 by 24; 12 by 17; 9by 12. 

Also, fo: ferences, Agricult Societies, &c.:—80 feet di- 
ameter ; 70 feet do.; 60 feet do.; 50 feet do.; and 80 feet by 110 ; 
60 hd 50 by 80. : 

T tents are of hisown manufacture, of the very best ma- 
terial, and are every way desirable. When parties renting Tents 
desire it, a competent person will be sent to erect and take 
charge of them. : vo 

He has furnished Tents to the Agricultural Societies of New- 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Canada. and to many other prominent cultural and other 
Associations, and can therefore with confidence refer those who 
are about purchasing or renting Tents, to any of the officers of 
these Associations as to the character of his work and fairness of 
his dealings. 

TENTS AND FLAGS OF EVRY DESCRIPTION, MADE 
TO ORDER. 

He has on hand the largest assortment of Tents on the Con- 
tinent, suffictent to e seventy th d persons, and 
can fill orders for any number of Tents, on short notice. All 
orders by Mail will meet prompt attention. 

February, 1855. E. C. WILLIAMS. 
79,84,8,93,7,102,5n1182 


Rochester, N. Y. 
ny] 
XTENSIVE AND VERY IMPORTANT 
SALE OF FIST-CLASS SHORT-HORNED CATTLE, 
AT HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 

Mr. STRAFFORD has the honor to announce to the Agricul- 
tural world, that he hus received instructions from JOHN S8. 
TONQUERAY, Esq., to sell by auction, without any reserve, 
at Hendon, on WEDN ESDAY, the 25th of April next, the en- 
tire and far-famed Herd of SHORT-HORNED CATTLE : con- 
sisting of about 100 head of Bulls, Cows and Heifers, which 
have n purchased and bred with great care and attention 
frum the most celebrated herds, no expense having been spared 
in the original selection of Cows and Heifers of the highest 
bi ing and character, to which the following first-class Bulls 
huve been used, viz. Balco (9918), Fifth Duke of York (10168), 
Earl of Derby (10177), the renowned Duke of Glo’ster 
and othervery superior animals. Most of the P eral stock ure 
by the above-named Bulls; and the Cows and Heifers are prin- 
cipally served by “ Duke of Cambridge,” a son of Grand Duke 
{i Bi), -_ from “ Cambridge e 7th,” a Cow bred at Kirk- 

n. 


eav 
es, with pedigress, will be issued in due time, and 
cama. with fh pedi particulars in future advertisements. 
London, 13 Euston-square, Feb. 12, 1855. 79—80n1180 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE. 
OR, NATURE’S INFALLIBLE SPECIFIC, 

For the Prevention and Cure of Intermittent and Remittent 
Fevers, Fever and Ague, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, Gen- 
eral Debility, Night Sweats, and all other forms of disease 
which have acommon origin in Malariaor Miasma. Thissubtle 
atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavoidably in- 
haled at every breath, is the same in character wherever it ex- 
ists—North, South, East or West—and will cvery where yield to 
this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the 
Greatest Discovery in Medicine ever made. 

This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons of 
every age , sex or condition and it will not substitute for one dis- 
ease others still worse, as is too often the result in the treat- 
ment by Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or 
deleterious drugs, not a particle of any of which is admitted into 
this preparation. 

The proprietor distinctly claims these extraordinary results 
from the use of this NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. 

-It will entirely any resident or traveler even in the 
most sickly or swampy localities, from any Ague, or Billous dis- 
ease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria 


or Miasma. 

It will constantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered 
for any le: of time, from one day to twenty years, so that they 
need never have another chill, by continuing its use according to 


ions. 
it will immediately relieve all distressing results of Billious 
or diseases,such as general debility, night sweats, &c. 
The patent at once begins to recover appetite and strength, 
and continnes until a permanent and radical cure is effeeted. 
Finally; its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and 
all Farmers and all ing men by adopting it as a 
preventive will be free from Ague or Billious attacks in that 
season of the year which, while it is the most sickly, is the most 
yalnable one to them. — . 
One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases, some may 
uire more. 
if ene printed in German, French and Spanish, accompany 
le. 
Price one Dollar, Liberal discounts made to the trade. : 
Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the article will 
be oe on liberal terms to res ible postion in every sec- 
tion of the country. JAS. A. RHODES, Proprietor, 
Providence, R. I. 
AcENTs. New-York—C. V. Clickener & Co., and C. H 
Ring ; Boston—Wevks & Potter ; Philadelphia—T. W. Dyott & 


And for sale by dealears generally . 
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ARMERS ATTENTION.—Basket Wil- 
lows are imported antities fro 
z : ect sepplied large qu ies from Europe, and yet 
itn os 9 Ata be Am A B seek in this country Vis it 
believed more one ha olfar r t, 
can be realized with proper attention. we tint ices fs 
WHY NOT TRYIT? 
Cuttings can be had in it icati 
the subscriber, and instractions for planting &ee ent” 
R. L. ‘ALLEN, 189, and 191 Water-st. 
Widens as ies rang Willows by hand has ony the 
; their ut now a machine been 
Steet, capelioret dome the 5 


peste of twenty men, and ae 





G. MORRIS’S CATALOGUE, WITH 

L4@ prices attached, of Domestic Animals at private sale, 

will not be ready for delivery until the first of Ae It will 

contain Short Horned and Devon Bulls and Bull Calves, South- 
down Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and Essex Swine. 

Mount Fordham, March 6, 1855 79tfn1179 


URE DEVON FOR SALE.—The year- 
ling Bull ALBERT, calved April, 1853. Got by imported 
Reubens, (winner of several prizes at the Fairs of the American 
Institute, New-York City,) out of a full blood Devon Cow. 
Good size, and perfectly docil@ 
ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 
79—84n1175 M 


adison, New-Jersey. 
URE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE 
SALE.—Etherton Farms, West Needham, Norfolk County, 
Mass., 12 miles from Boston by Worcester Ruailroad.—The ani- 
mals for sale in our catalogue for 1854 have been sold to gentle- 
men throughout the United States, whose names will appear in 
a descriptive catalogue just issued. It is illustrated by our 
prize animals,consisting in part of Jersey or miscalled Alderne: 
cattle, and Suffolk swine, which we imported from England, 
and took the first prizes for 1854 and 1855, at Norfolk Agricultu- 
ral Society, Massachusetts. 
‘SUFFOLK PIGS, 3 to 5 months old, $30 per pair, or delivered 
to any part of the United States, free of churge, for $40. 








ss as above, JAMES MORTON & SON. 
Or GEORGE H. P. FLAGG, 
—79n1177 Boston, Massachusetts. 





ORSE POWERS THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Railway Powers 
of our own Manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one 
and two horses, which has never been equaled for lightness in 
running, strength, durability, and economy. ey are univer- 
sally approved wherever they have been tried, 
2. The us Power, for one to four horses. These are 
oomneect wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
3. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Ceg Wheels, for one 
to six horses. A new and favorite power. 
4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 
,_ THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers er the best principles, 

















threshing clean wit eat rapidity, without breaking the grain. 
me-Horse, Undershot......... 2.22008 25 
TE ORR res ea Se « $30 to $35 
One-Horse, Overshot ...........- ‘ - $28 
ee ee eee ek 33 to $38 


‘o-Horse, 0. PUR A 
Separator, which greatly facilitates cleaning the 
ro and preparing it for the fanning-mill. . . $ 7 to $10 

All the above-named machines are guaranteed the best in the 
United States. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 
MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beauti- 
ful, and ” eae Machine, furnish convincing proof of practi- 
cal worth. THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different 
States the past season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and 
negrly ail giving good satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres 
proves it not only strong and serviceuble, but also simple an 
easily man . It saves not onty the hard work of raking, but 
lays the grain in such good order as to save at least another 
hand in patie. 
IT IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 
SELF-RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
t ming 8.3 mowing bar, so that I also WARRANT IT AS A 


ac} 
MOW 

, of Reapers, $170; of Mowi wal pe 

in 





Price at Chi : 
Discount on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $5, for c: 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. _ é 

Pamphiets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications, 
'S, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where 
there are none. . 8. 
“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854. (67-88 


ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J. H. BUCK 
CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
roved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
ion, to be iound in the country; compteing complete sets for 
making Rai cars, doois, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of iar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 
capable of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 
Machine, with the addition of a side-cutter, with which the to 
and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. They also manutacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flow and Corn Mills, 
hand and power Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all eons. 
ARTIN BUCK, 





F. A. CUSHMAN, 
WM. DUNCAN, 
AGENTs—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Wat@r-st.; 8. B. Schenck, 
168 Greenwich-st.; An s & Jessup, 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine — 51 Broad-st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. ; 
nt & Wilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 


UPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 
assortment of the best varieties of improved Seed Wheat; 
among which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 
Soule’s and Blue stem. For sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


EBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE, PE- 
RUVIAN GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, &c., 


for sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
70—77 ai 189 and 191 Water-st , N. Y. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a — of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


























UANO OUTDONE,—THE GAS 
WORKS TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 
C. B. DeBURG has the pleasure of announcing to his former 
rons, and to other farmers who may wish to improve their 
ands, that he has, du the past year, succeeded in manufac- 
turing from the gas works, in and around New-York City, a 
= peg quality of Sulphate of Ammonia, in large quantities, 
he is now prepared to furnish 
C. B. BeBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
Bighly charged with AMMONIA, which is now acknowledged 
to be the most valuable ingredient in Peruvian Guano and other 
concentrated fertilizers. Price $45 perton. DeBURG’S Su- 
perphosphate is warranted tocontain — 
EEVENTEEN PER CENT OF AMMONIA. 

Agricultural Societies and distinguished farmers tried man: 
experiments during the last season, and with almost universa 
success. Detailed accounts of several ot these will shortly be 
placed before the public for examination. 

The Proprietor is working for a future and lasting reputation, 
and will spare no effort to make every bag of Superphosphete 
bearing his name just what it purports to be. To avoid imposi- 
tion or deception, every bag will henceforth be distinctly marked 

C. B. DeBURG, No. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME 

& Pamphlets with instructions for its use, &c., will be sent 
on application. . B. DeBURG, Williamsburg, N. Y., 

70—82n1151 Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


OR SALE—A VALUBLE FARM, situ- 


ated in Willingford, New-Haven County, Conn., within 
half a mile of the center of the village. Said farm contains 70 
acres, suitably divided into wood, pasture, meadow and plow 
land. A never-failing stream of water runs through it. On it 
is a fine Orchard of grafted Apple trees ; also a variety of Cher- 
, Pear and Plum trees. Said farm is ina high state of cultiva- 
tion, and is located on one of the pleasantest streets in the town, 
and is one of the best farms in the county. The buildings are a 
two-story dwelling with ell and wood-house, all built in the 
most. substantial manner, four years since, and a barn 28 by 64, 
with cow-houses and waggon-house. There is a first-rate well 
also water brought in pipes to barn and house, and capabable o 
being carried to every room inthe house. For further particu- 
ee “3 ELIJAH WILLIAMS, on the premises. 
n.1168. 








O OWNERS OF GROUNDS, GARD- 

ENERS, HORTICULTURISTS, &C.—The undersigned 
would respectfully announce to the Horticultural public, that 
in order toclose the estate of the late Thomas Hogg, the exten- 
sive stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Herb- 
aceous and Greenhouse Plants, &c., in the Nurseries at York- 
ville, will be disposed of in quantities to suit purchasers, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, affording to those who are 
about making improvements on their country estates this season 
a rare opportunity of doing so. 7 

Of the well-known character of this valuable stock, it is 
thought to be hardly necessary to speak; 1t embraces almost 
every standard article, as well as every novelty of merit known 
in the Horticultural world, in this country. A priced list of 
such articles as can be had in quantities will be ready for deliv- 
ery on the first of March, and can be had on post-paid applica- 
tion. 

Orders are respectfully solicited from amateurs and the trade; 
every attention will be given to have them properly fulfilled, 
carefully packed and promptly shipped. Where the parties are 
unknown to the undersigned, or to Mr. Thomas Hogg; Jr., a rf 
reference or acceptance must accompany the order. On al 
sums of $100 or upwards an approved note at four months, and 
on sums of $50 or upwards an upproved note at three months 
will be received. nder $50, cash. 

Letters to be addressed to Mr. THOMAS HOGG, Jr., or to 
the undersigned, “ Yorkville, New-York.” 439 

77—82n1167 JAMES HOGG, Administrator. 


ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 78-130 


FUE ANGERS QUINCE CUTTINGS, 
from one to two feet in length, for 
SEVEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND 
READY PACKED, 
At the South Norwalk Nurseries. 
Address, GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
76—88n1163 South Norwalk, Conn. 


EADY ON THE 10th OF MARCH. 


“HISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER,” 
BY GEORGE P. BURNHAM. 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 











An original humerous account of the 
POULTRY MANIA! 
By one who has been there! 
tS" Price $1 25in cloth $1in paper, by mail. Everybody who 
loves to laugh, buysit. Address 
JAMES FRENCH & CO., Publishers, 
67—80n1174 Boston, Mass. 
O NURSERYMEN.—10,000 CHERRY 
STOCKS for sale, in prime order, 2 and 3 years old, stocky 
and suitable for working this season. 
Also, 3,000 Peach trees, very thrifty and 
healthy growth, 3 to 5 feet. 
Also, 2,000 Quince trees, best market fruit, 


very thrifty, many of them in a bearing state—for sale by 
76-81f WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J 








RACTICAL FARMING.—The subscri- 

ber will take a few pean men into his own family, who 
are desirous to learn the PRACTICAL MODE OF FARMING 
in all its branches, after the most approved manner. Being lo- 
cated within two miles of Albany and on one of the most desira- 
ble farms in the vicinity, pleasant and healthy inducements are 
offered that are seldom met with. La parties iorpayee 


dress . B. % 
Greenbush, Resselaer oom Y, 


Reference—B. P. J ohnson, Esq., Secretary of the N. 
ciety, Albany, N. Y. 77—80n1173 


ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano. 
Poudrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted o 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 











Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
sme No 54 Wall-st., News¥ork 
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ALLEN’S PATENT MOWER, 





THE: MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


ligent farmers for twe seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 


known. 
This superiority consists : 


ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 


2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its ras 

3d, The gearing being hung on horizontal shi 
pl ae line and with one-third less draught than any other yet 
mo’ 


on, in consequence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofa cra 


patent, it does not clog even in the finest grass. 
s and justly balanced, enables the mower to run 


rfectly true in a straight or 
It also runs with much less noise, and with no jerking 
nk. The knife can be taken off or put on ina moment, 


made. 


without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 


= = to Mowing Machines. 
th. 


The superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over two and a 


half to three miles perhour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 


tressing to the horses. 


Sth. 


smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by 2 spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 


the machine when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along-the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagou- 


wheels. 


6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


WARRANTY. 


ALLEN’S MOWER is warranted to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres per day, in a workmanlike manner, with a good 
pair of horses and driver. One day’s trial is allowed for the Mower, and in case any thing proves defective within this time, due 
notice must be given to me, and time allowed to send a person torepair it. If it aoes not work after this, and the fault is in 
the machine, it will be taken back and the money paid for it refunded, or a perfect Mower will be given in its place, at the option 


of the purchases. 


With the Reaper Attachment, it is warranied to cut from twelve to eighteen acres of grain per day, with a good pair of horses, 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


iver and raker. 


(€" Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 








GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 


subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ments : 


AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as well as Wheat, Rye, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


MUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


H4Y AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

corn, combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 


avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
PILE MACHINES—For making Draining 
Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 


Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 





RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 


Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
Spurrey. ; 

Red and White Clover. 
Lucerne, 

Saintfoin. 

Alyske Clover. 


Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


FULELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye. 


Buckwheat. i 

Oats, of several choice kinds. 

Corn, of great.variety. 

Spring and Winter Fetches. 

PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 
ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
e, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
— reom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice. 
RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 
ro bo Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
* 


MENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

: .--Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 
for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
raed ; R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 
combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
in 15, 18, 18%, 19, 1944, 20, A 1, A 2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 


LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 


among which are the most approved Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 

. find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 

uired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GA N. I would 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 

for Saeco boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
ROLE cial OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


=a Gtub Hoes, Picks. Shovels, 
ates Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
‘ultivators, j Road-Scrapers Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, arden Engines. 


epee ys Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 


Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
a Yante, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
ests. 

Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, | Cotton Gins, _ 

Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 

— Parers, es, Wire Cloth, 

ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








HORT HORN BULLS.—I have for sale 
three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; ages 
—four months, seven months. aces months; colors—roan, 
red, chiefly red; the get of SPL NDOR, ason of Vane Tem- 
pest and imported Wolviston, 
JOHN R. PAGE 


B— Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. Y. 


OP-EARED RABBITS.—The subscri- 
ber, according to his promise when he advertised that he 
could not supply applicants with Rabbits till orders then on file 
were filled, would now inform them, that those orders have 
been met, and a few extra pairs of Rabbits remain, of FULL 
AGE FOR IMMEDIATE BREEDING; price_$15 per pair, 
carefully hutched and delivered at the American Express Office 
in Utica. FRANCIS ROTCH. 
February 17, 1855. 77-80n1166 


FARENCH QUINCE STOCKS.—For sale 

by the satepignel. 100,000 Quince Stocks, both Angers and 
Paris, in cases of 5,600 each, expected to arrive some time next 
month from France. A ply to E. BOSSANGE, Agent for A. 
LEROY, 138 Pearl-st., New-York. 77—80n 1172 











Books FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


Ps oan Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cents. 

II. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

lil. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

V. Prize a Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 

VI. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25cents. . 

VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 

VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c, 
Price 25 cents. 

IX. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents. 

X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

XI. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents. 

XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Povltry. Price 25cents. 

XIII. Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 


25 cents. 
Seater Yard. The cheapest and best 


XIV. The American 
hae pultieted. Price $1. 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fert eee known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Price $1 25. 
XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. ice $1 25. 

XXI. Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


cents. 
XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical;Agriculture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. 

XXIII. Johnson’s a Chemistry. Price $1 25. 

XXIV. Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. Price $1. 

XXV. Randall’s sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol 


Price $1 25. ; 
aiid Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


ak Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cents. 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


1 25. 

XXXIII. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price $2. : ‘ 

XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. : 

XXXV. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


cents. 
Pao ge Country Dwellings; or the American Architect 
rice $6. 
XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
manand woman. Price $3. 
XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the country. Price 50 cents. : ’ : 
eal Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


cents. 
XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 





























to 





arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $1 25. 
XLVII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 


ion. Price 50cents. 
XLVIII. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


$i 25. : s 
XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
ae Pa Ti Mysteries of Bee-K: Explained. Price 1 
. Quinby’s eries of Bee-Keep ained, ice 1. 
LI. Tlioit’s Fruit Grower’s Guide. Price $1 25. 
LII. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist. Price $1. « 
LIIL. Chorlton’s Cold Grapery. Price 50 cents. 
LIV. Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. 
pi ie Norton’s Scientific Agriculture—New Edition. Price 
cents. 
LVII. DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $1. 
LVIII. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 cents. 
LIX. Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 cents. 
LX. Longstroth on Bees. Price $1 25. 
LXI. Book of Caged Birds. Price $1. 
LXII. Gray’s Text Book of Botany. Price $2. 
LXIII. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 26 cents. 














ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 
can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE madepy the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applied, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield Sheavier and 
— earlier than any other manure in the world, unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage eres, board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $1 50 per for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $3 2barrels, $3 50; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800. A = let with information and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 
Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York. 
WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854. 
Lopt MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 
Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
lace, I have, for the last five years, purc'! you 200 
arrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 


extensive and celebrated garden in this town. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano ~ 


not excepted), s| of it in the highest terms asa manure for 
the kitchen en, especially for potatoes. 


am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 
70—121n1152 ! BENJAMIN DANA. 





O LET—TO AN EXPERIENCED 
FARMER-—A Farm in the vicinity of Providence, R. I., of 
ndsome Dwelling- 


about 120 acres. It has a convenient» and ha e 

house, a well and cistern in itchen, a well at the barn- 

ard, a crib and carriage-house, all in good repair, and anew 
rn, 50 by'40 feet. with cattle and horse is, and a convenient 

cellar for hogs underneath. The farm is in good 


condi! and 
the soil well adapted to early fruits and v. es, W! find a 
ready and near market in Providence and Pawtucket. 
For further particulars inquire of WM. S. PATTEN, 


Or 8. W. BR HAM, 


76—T9N1165 





Waverley-place, ew-York. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


PreparEep Covers.—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 centseach. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. 


Agents’ Recerrts, EtTc.—A number of 
ent parts of the country have inter 
procuring subscribers for this paper, and we have not re- 
cently heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
Sead cue tos stagin; by the Contesting Balter, ant 
d u margin, e Condu r, an 
when rates are presented, no one wet p Caw the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible individuals. 


Wuewn sending a subscription always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
i i scribers. Back 

neatly furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. 


We can generally furnish back numbers. here only 
one or two may be wanting, no c will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 

Correspondents will please ee relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of letter trom commu- 
nications for the paper, so that they may be separated. 

Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled up with matters ing to the 

be Agri ist. In this office wehave no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practical, we 
by glad to attend to any reasonabie request made by any 
our rs. 





rsons in differ- 
themselves in 


Paper is cheap, so is postage, and we earnestly request 
to write only on one side of the sheet ; 
and further, that they will place their lines as widely 
apart as may be, so that in pr articles for the pri 
ter, we can always have room een thein to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 


is no higher paid at the office of delivery than if paid 

Bn ye ep et jons” at the ew 

York Post-office preclude us from the quarter or year, 

1 

we can -two 
for subscriber. _ si 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can with any number, but it is prefera- 
tes with the ‘ot March or the 15th te T, as 
a arly vulume of 416 pages, with a complete x, i 
on a of dates. 


may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
woe bly as atv eee. £2 


paper is stopped when the time for which it 1s paid expires. 
hone endyetinased cone 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 








FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


aA weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 


nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 
Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 


and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 


tion of the day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 

SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature , 
and they look forthe united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculiurist stands upon tts own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. ‘Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD, 
A. M., an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, é&c., will ena- 
ble him to sift the “scientific ’ nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr.“Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 

Mr. A.jB4Auten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and fora long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 

Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. ALLEN, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Cuirt, and Mr. R. G. Parner, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four CENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor atrifle less than THREE cENTS. | Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will, 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. : , 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 3 

TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week; and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


PE MU nin ko os Hawa Ke bivdsd oe pssecosves sare $2 00 a vEaR, $2 00 
“ Clubsof3 do. ..... Ee AE i ee Reis eonreks 1 67 Je! 5 00 
He a a et Oe eS Ried eCacls ess phewc dates 1 60 be 8 00 


15 00 


“c “ 


0 0 as bate aes aoe oa0e ° 1 650 we 
The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. ; 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. - 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost net exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. ; iy 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk. of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. : 
=" Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 
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